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THE  REHABILITATION  OF  BLIND 
DISPLACED  PERSONS  IN  EUROPE 

CLARA  LANGERHANS 


The  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind 
is  cooperating  with  the  International  Refugee 
Organization,  a  temporary  specialized  agency 
of  the  United  Nations,  to  assist  in  locating 
rehabilitation  opportunities  for  some  one 
hundred  blind  displaced  persons  who  are  still 
in  camps  in  Germany,  Austria  and  Italy. 
These  people,  with  the  crippled  and  the  aged, 
make  up  the  group  of  displaced  persons  who 
constitute  the  “hard  core”  cases.  Already  the 
International  Refugee  Organization  has  been 
able  to  assist  a  million  refugees,  either  through 
repatriation  or  immigration  to  a  friendly 
country.  These  people  could  easily  be  assimi¬ 
lated  in  a  new  land  because  they  were  strong 
and  healthy  and  their  chances  of  becoming 
useful  citizens  were  great.  Now  the  hardest 
job  of  all  remains  to  be  done — finding  homes 
for  those  who  are  less  fortunate  because  of 
physical  handicaps. 

Clara  Langerhans  is  the  secretary  of  the  advisory  com¬ 
mittee  for  the  resettlement  of  displaced  blind  persons, 
and  also  a  field  representative  of  the  American  Founda¬ 
tion  for  the  Blind. 


So  that  the  handicapped  among  the  dis¬ 
placed  persons  might  have  a  head  start  to¬ 
ward  their  rehabilitation  in  a  new  country, 
several  rehabilitation  centers  have  been  set 
up  in  Germany.  One  of  these  is  in  Neustadt, 
on  the  edge  of  the  Baltic  Sea,  where  fifty- 
four  blinded  refugees  are  receiving  training. 
Facilities  once  used  by  the  Germans  for  the 
training  of  men  for  the  U-boat  fleet  are  now 
used  for  these  more  constructive  purposes  by 
the  International  Refugee  Organization.  Here 
the  blind  learn  braille,  weaving,  brush  and 
broom  making;  as  well  as  weaving  reed 
baskets  and  chair  seats.  Another  occupation 
widely  taught  is  massage  for  those  who  are 
strong  and  have  agile  hands.  They  also  learn 
typing  and  receive  basic  instruction  in  Eng¬ 
lish.  A  trained  nurse,  the  wife  of  one  of  the 
blinded  DPs,  teaches  her  blind  students  how 
to  dress,  how  to  feed  themselves,  and  how 
to  move  about  in  the  camp  and  the  com¬ 
munity.  The  blind  people  themselves,  who 
have  special  abilities,  are  used  to  help  in  the 
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training  program,  in  this  camp  and  others 
like  it. 

Such  a  one  is  Ansis,  thirty-eight  years  old, 
who  was  born  on  a  farm  in  Latvia.  After 
leaving  secondary  school,  he  worked  on  his 
father’s  fruit  farm,  having  full  responsibility 
for  the  tree  surgery.  He  had  an  interest  in 
experimentation  which  he  utilized  to  develop 
a  special  brand  of  apples  able  to  withstand 
the  hard  Latvian  winters.  On  this  farm  there 
was  also  a  large  aviary.  Again  Ansis  showed 
his  aggressiveness.  He  was  the  first  person 
to  introduce  migratory  beekeeping  in  that 
country.  In  1944,  because  of  the  war,  he  left 
his  country,  leaving  his  well-developed  prop¬ 
erty  behind,  and  came  to  Germany  where 
he  was  wounded  through  a  mine  explosion 
which  resulted  in  blindness.  As  soon  as  he 
recuperated  from  his  injuries,  he  struck  out 
toward  a  new  goal.  This  time  he  chose  hand 
weaving  as  his  profession.  Through  courses 
offered  by  the  International  Refugee  Organi¬ 
zation  he  learned  to  operate  power  looms 
and  became  an  expert  in  the  weaving  of 
woollen  cloth  in  bright  colored  patterns  of 
Latvian  national  design.  In  1950  he  was  trans¬ 
ferred  to  the  vocational  training  school  in 
Neuberg,  Germany,  where  he  teaches  weav¬ 
ing  to  the  other  blind  pupils  in  the  school. 
He  knows  that  this  job  is  not  permanent  so 
he  now  would  like  to  come  to  the  United 
States  where  he  feels  that  he  would  have  a 
real  opportunity  to  be  self-supporting  and 
again  become  a  part  of  a  normal  community. 
He  not  only  can  weave,  but  can  work  on  a 
farm,  particularly  in  such  specialized  areas 
as  fruit  raising  and  beekeeping. 

Ignats,  twenty-eight  years  old,  was  also 
born  in  Latvia.  His  parents  and  his  grand¬ 
parents  before  them  owned  a  big  farm.  They 
apparently  were  prosperous  since  he  had 
seven  years  training  in  elementary  school. 
He  then  attended  a  three-year  course  in  agri¬ 
culture,  receiving  specialized  training  in  gen¬ 
eral  farming  and  animal  care.  He  worked 
on  his  father’s  farm  until  August  1943  when 


he  was  called  to  the  Latvian  army.  In  Febru¬ 
ary  1944,  he  was  wounded,  losing  his  left  eye; 
and  the  right  eye  was  seriously  injured.  He 
was  later  evacuated  to  Germany  where  he 
received  treatment  in  a  hospital  until  July 
1945.  From  the  hospital  he  was  transferred  to 
a  prisoner  of  war  camp  where  he  remained 
until  after  the  war.  By  this  time  he  lost  all 
contact  with  his  family  who  apparently  re¬ 
mained  in  Latvia,  so  he  was  placed  in  a 
DP  camp.  After  some  time,  he  was  tranv 
ferred  to  a  rehabilitation  center  in  Weyam, 
where  he  is  receiving  training  in  brush  mak¬ 
ing,  weaving  and  leather  craft.  Ignats  has  a 
good  educational  background  and  is  eager 
to  learn  a  trade  and  make  his  own  living. 

Piotr,  aged  twenty-one,  was  born  and  grew 
up  in  Poland.  Before  he  was  sent  to  Germany 
in  1943  as  a  forced  laborer,  he  worked  on 
farms  and  also  in  granite  quarries  in  Poland, 
While  working  on  a  farm  in  Germany,  he 
contracted  an  infection  of  the  eyes  from 
spreading  manure.  This  condition  was  ag¬ 
gravated  because  he  was  forced  to  keep  on 
at  his  work  by  the  overseer  and  he  gradually 
began  to  lose  his  sight.  Over  a  period  of  four 
weeks  his  vision  was  down  to  fifteen  per 
cent  of  normal.  In  1945,  after  the  cessation  of 
hostilities,  he  was  placed  in  a  DP  camp.  The 
British  Timber  Production  Agency  hired  him 
in  1946  for  full  employment  as  a  forestry 
laborer  and  wood-cutter.  He  proudly  holds 
a  certificate  of  recommendation  from  this 
company.  When  the  rehabilitation  center  was 
opened  in  Neustadt,  Piotr  was  transferred 
there  so  that  he  might  receive  vocational 
training.  He  is  now  learning  brush  making. 
He,  too,  is  looking  forward  to  a  permanent 
home  in  a  new  land. 

Constant  efforts  are  made  to  improve  the 
physical  and  eye  conditions  of  the  residents 
of  the  DP  camps  by  providing  surgery  and 
other  medical  care.  On  the  whole  the  train¬ 
ing  in  these  IRO  centers  is  comparable  to 
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training  centers.  It  is  geared  toward  adjust¬ 
ment  to  blindness  and  development  of  basic 
skills.  It  is  hoped  that  this  training  can  later 
be  utilized  for  productive  work.  This  ap¬ 
proach  toward  adjustment  and  rehabilitation 
is  a  recent  development  in  Europe  and  should 
be  effective  in  helping  these  people  to  be 
resettled  in  a  new  community.  Even  with 
this  training  blind  displaced  persons  will  have 
further  problems  to  overcome.  They  not  only 
have  the  problem  of  blindness  but  also  are 
suffering  from  the  traumatic  effects  of  living 
a  regimented  life  in  concentration  camps, 
forced  labor  camps,  and  displaced  persons’ 
camps.  To  return  to  a  life  where  individual 
initiative  is  again  a  primary  requisite  to  suc¬ 
cess,  as  well  as  becoming  accustomed  to  a 
new  culture  and  language,  will  require  pa¬ 
tience  and  deep  understanding  on  the  part 
of  any  agency  which  will  assist  the  indi¬ 
vidual  in  his  rehabilitation  program.  An¬ 
other  fact  which  must  not  be  overlooked  is 
the  different  philosophy  which  has  been  prev¬ 
alent  in  Europe  in  the  past  regarding  the 
ability  of  the  blind  to  be  self-supporting.  On 
the  whole  the  blind  have  been  considered 
“institutional  cases”  and  although  attempts 
at  rehabilitation  have  been  made,  it  was 
chiefly  training  in  crafts  and  massage.  In 
any  event  it  is  anticipated  that  re-training 
in  the  United  States  labor  methods  and  skills 
will  be  indicated.  The  broadest  philosophy 
for  remunerative  employment  accepted  in 
the  United  States  will  be  a  further  adjust¬ 
ment  required  of  the  individual. 

Some  of  the  people  who  are  now  DPs 
were  also  refugees  as  the  result  of  World  War 
I.  Just  when  they  seemed  to  be  getting  along 
nicely  in  life,  they  were  uprooted.  One  of 
these  is  Josef,  aged  fifty-four,  who  was  born 
in  Poland.  In  1914  he  was  drafted  into  the 
Imperial  Russian  Army  and  took  part  in 
World  War  I.  In  1915  he  was  wounded  by  a 
shell  splinter  which  lodged  in  his  eye.  When 
he  was  finally  released  from  the  hospital  in 
1917,  it  was  found  that  he  was  totally  blind. 


He  attended  a  military  veterans’  training 
school  in  Poland  where  he  learned  basket 
weaving.  In  1918  he  was  returned  to  his 
home  town,  where  he  received  a  farm  as  a 
gift  from  the  state.  This  he  managed  suc¬ 
cessfully  with  the  help  of  a  farm  hand.  Later 
he  enlarged  his  financial  interests  by  operat¬ 
ing  a  grocery  and  tobacco  store  along  with 
the  farm.  Finally  in  1932  he  married  and  his 
wife  became  co-manager  of  the  farm.  Two 
daughters  and  a  son  were  born  and  the 
family  seemed  well  established  in  the  com¬ 
munity.  In  1944,  Josef,  although  blind,  was 
deported  to  Germany  for  compulsory  labor. 
After  the  liberation  in  1945,  he  and  his  family 
had  been  living  in  various  DP  camps  where 
he  returned  to  his  former  occupation  of 
basket  maker.  The  children  are  receiving 
training  so  that  they  will  be  useful  citizens  in 
a  new  country.  The  elder  daughter  is  learn¬ 
ing  to  be  a  dressmaker’s  apprentice,  and  her 
younger  sister  is  taking  courses  in  commerce 
and  trade  as  well  as  English  shorthand.  Their 
young  brother  is  still  in  school  and  not  old 
enough  for  specialized  vocational  training. 
Josef  would  like  to  come  to  America  with 
his  family.  He  feels  that  he  could  fit  into  the 
life  of  the  community  either  as  a  farmer  or 
as  a  basket  maker.  He  has  an  added  asset 
in  that  his  family  can  help  make  a  living  with 
their  skills. 

Displaced  persons  immigrate  to  the  United 
States  under  the  terms  of  the  Displaced  Per¬ 
sons  Commission,  now  amended.  This  law 
is  administered  by  the  Displaced  Persons 
Commission,  which  was  established  for  this 
purjxjse.  Every  DP  coming  to  the  United 
States  enters  upon  a  personal  invitation  in 
the  form  of  an  assurance  which  provides  for 
housing  and  employment,  which  does  not 
displace  an  American  citizen  and  guarantees 
against  the  possibility  of  becoming  a  public 
charge.  These  individual  assurances  are  for¬ 
warded  by  the  sponsor  to  the  Displaced  Per¬ 
sons  Commission,  often  through  one  of  the 
voluntary  resettlement  agencies  which  have 
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taken  a  special  interest  in  this  problem.  These 
resettlement  agencies  are  established  along 
sectarian  or  nationality  lines  and  have  been 
given  the  approval  of  the  United  States  De¬ 
partment  of  State  and  are  recognized  by 
the  Displaced  Persons  Commission.  They 
have  their  representatives  in  Europe  to  as¬ 
sist  in  the  documentation  and  processing, 
offer  reception  services  to  the  DPs  arriving  in 
the  United  States,  and  provide  resettlement 
services  through  their  local  affiliated  groups 
in  the  community  where  the  DPs  finally 
settle. 

A  blind  displaced  person  immigrates  un¬ 
der  the  same  conditions,  except  that  a  private 
agency  for  the  blind  will  ordinarily  assume 
the  responsibility  for  “employment.”  In  order 
to  facilitate  the  immigration  of  a  large  num¬ 
ber  of  handicapped  DPs  to  the  United  States, 
the  International  Refugee  Organization  has 
made  a  large  financial  contribution  to  the 
major  voluntary  resettlement  agencies.  This 
money  will  be  utilized  for  undue  medical 
expenses,  maintenance  during  any  training 
period,  and  other  necessary  expenditures.  The 
national  agency  in  turn  allocates  the  money 
to  its  local  affiliate  on  a  case-by-case  basis. 

To  give  further  assistance  for  the  rehabilita¬ 
tion  of  handicapped  persons  in  the  United 
States,  the  Office  of  Vocational  Rehabilita¬ 
tion  has  ruled  that  displaced  persons  are 
eligible  for  vocational  rehabilitation  services 
after  they  immigrate  to  this  country. 

A  small  number  of  cases  known  as  “in¬ 
stitutional  cases”  also  are  being  considered 
for  immigration.  These  are  the  aged  blind 
whose  employment  potential  is  not  evident. 
Plans  for  these  people  are  made  on  a  highly 
personal  basis  and  special  financial  arrange¬ 
ments  are  made  by  the  International  Refugee 
Organization. 

Other  countries  are  also  assisting  in  the 
rehabilitation  and  resettlement  of  handi¬ 
capped  individuals.  Norway  has  agreed  to 
accept  fifty  blind  people  and  their  families. 
It  was  the  first  among  the  countries  of  the 


world  to  recognize  the  plight  of  these  so-  f 
handicapped  people  by  offering  them  refuge  ^ 
The  Norwegian  Relief  Committee  has  bou^t 
a  hotel  in  Oslo  especially  for  these  blind  DPs. 
Attached  to  the  hotel  will  be  a  vocational 
training  center  and  each  DP  will  be  helped 
to  do  the  job  for  which  he  is  best  suited.  At 
the  end  of  the  period  of  rehabilitation,  each 
person  will  be  placed  in  suitable  employment 
and  will  have  the  opportunity  to  take  his 
place  in  organized  society.  Canada  also  is 
opening  its  doors  to  these  people.  Perhaps 
the  country  most  liberal  in  accepting  displaced 
persons  is  Israel,  which  is  taking  all  kinds 
of  the  handicapped — the  aged,  in  fact  almost 
anyone — who  wishes  to  resettle  there. 

We  in  the  United  States  are  hoping  that  we 
will  be  able  to  carry  out  our  part  of  the 
bargain  with  the  cooperation  of  all  the 
agencies  for  the  blind  in  the  country  who 
feel  that  they  can  contribute  to  this  large 
undertaking.  Detailed  information  about  pro¬ 
cedures  can  be  secured  by  writing  to  the 
American  Foundation  for  the  Blind. 


IVIE  M.  MEAD  DIES  ^ 

Miss  Ivie  M.  Mead,  sixty-six,  died  at  a  con-  f 
valescent  home  in  Chester,  N.  Y.,  on  October 
17.  Miss  Mead,  blind  since  childhood,  retired 
as  a  home  teacher  for  the  Connecticut  Board 
of  Education  of  the  Blind  in  1946,  after  . 
twenty-five  years  of  service.  Previously  she  J 
taught  in  the  Department  of  Trades  of  the  | 
Connecticut  Institute  for  the  Blind,  and  the 
Arthur  Sunshine  Home  and  Nursery  School 
for  the  Blind  at  Summit,  New  Jersey;  fol¬ 
lowing  graduation  from  the  New  York  State 
School  for  the  Blind.  An  article  in  regard  to 
her  and  her  work  may  be  found  in  the  Jan¬ 
uary  1947  issue  of  the  Outloo/^. 

Miss  Jennette  Maris,  teacher  of  the  braille  t 
class  in  the  Ann  J.  Kellogg  School,  Battle 
Creek,  Michigan,  is  serving  as  an  exchange 
teacher  under  the  Fulbright  Act  in  the  School 
for  the  Blind,  Bussum,  The  Netherlands. 
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ADEQUACY  OF  SECONDARY  SCHOOLS  IN  THE 
PREPARATION  OF  BLIND  YOUNGSTERS 
FOR  ADULT  LIFE 


JOSEPH  F.  CLUNK 


Introductory  Note. 

On  October  i6,  one  of  the  best  known  and 
most  energetic  personalities  in  work  for  the 
blind  made  a  personal  decision  which  abruptly 
changed  the  nature  of  his  professional  acti¬ 
vity  to  such  a  degree  that  current  attention 
in  the  field  is  focused  upon  the  many  implica¬ 
tions  of  his  action.  Joseph  F.  Clunk,  Chief 
of  Services  for  the  Blind,  Office  of  Vocational 
Rehabilitation,  Federal  Security  Agency, 
Washington,  D.  C.,  on  that  date  became 
managing  director  of  the  Philadelphia 
Branch  of  the  Pennsylvania  Association  for 
the  Blind.  His  resignation  from  the  staff  of 
the  federal  agency  came  after  thirteen  years 
of  dynamic  and  aggressive  service  from  the 
national  government  level,  principally  con¬ 
centrated  toward  the  expansion  of  direct  and 
indirect  employment  services  for  the  blind 
under  state  organizations. 

In  his  new  capacity,  Mr.  Clunk  accom¬ 
plishes  a  sudden  transition  to  the  role  of 
administrator  of  a  private  agency  on  the  local 
level.  By  interpretation,  this  means  that  he 
will  now  be  immediately  responsible  for  the 
promotion,  direction,  and  management  of  a 
city-wide  and  over-all  program  of  services — 
the  very  techniques  and  philosophies  of  which 
he  has  so  long  advcKated  in  his  national  role 
as  consultant  and  advisor. 

In  appointing  Joe  Clunk  to  this  newly 
created  position,  the  board  of  directors  of 
the  Philadelphia  Branch  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Association  for  the  Blind  has  indicated  to  the 
entire  nation  that  it  has  endorsed  an  ambiti¬ 


ous  plan  for  a  unified  community  approach 
to  meet  the  needs  of  its  blind  citizens.  The 
Philadelphians  appear  to  be  prepared  to  at¬ 
tack  the  problem  in  true  Clunk  fashion — the 
all-out  public-selling  job  and  agency  harmony 
which  has  always  been  Clunk’s  ideal  in  work 
for  the  blind.  Joe  Clunk  and  his  Philadelphia 
associates  have  set  themselves  the  task  of 
making  Philadelphia  an  example  of  what 
can  be  done  for  the  blind  in  a  large  American 
city;  and,  for  the  sake  of  the  blind,  we  wish 
them  well. 

Last  minute  word  from  OVR  officials  in¬ 
dicates  that  Maurice  Tynan,  assistant  chief 
of  services  for  the  blind,  and  a  long-time  and 
highly  respected  official  in  Washington  bu¬ 
reaus,  will  succeed  Mr.  Clunk. 

The  following  article'  by  Mr.  Clunk  is 
the  summary  of  his  remarks  during  a  panel 
session  of  last  June’s  meeting  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Association  of  Instructors  of  the  Blind 
at  the  Overbrook  School,  in  Philadelphia.  It 
is  chosen  by  the  Outlook  because  of  the  in¬ 
sight  it  gives  into  this  one  man’s  ethics  and 
objectives. 


Opinions  concerning  this  subject  and  the 
conclusions  reached  by  various  analyses  arc 
many  and  divergent.  This  discussion  is  con¬ 
fined  entirely  to  the  functions  of  the  residen¬ 
tial  school  for  the  blind  and  not  to  secondary 
schools  in  the  public  school  system.  I  have  no 
desire  to  criticize  any  school  administrator 
but  it  is  time  that  the  real  function-  of  the 
school  in  the  lives  of  blind  children  be  dc- 
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termined  and  measures  taken  to  meet  the 
full  obligation. 

If  a  school  administrator  thinks,  of  the  re¬ 
sponsibility  of  the  school  for  the  blind  as 
being  restricted  entirely  to  educating  the 
mind  of  the  student,  that  administrator  is 
very  likely  to  encounter  philosophical  conflict 
with  those  persons  who  believe  that  the  school 
has  a  broader  responsibility  in  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  blind  student.  Again,  considerable 
confusion  results  when  a  school  administra¬ 
tor  looks  upon  the  school  for  the  blind  simply 
as  an  institution  in  which  the  blind  child  is 
supposed  to  be  maintained  on  a  boarding 
house  basis  for  a  few  years  and  given  an 
opportunity  to  be  educated,  provided  that  the 
student  adheres  strictly  to  a  very  definite  arbi¬ 
trary  behavior  pattern  and  forfeits  his  right 
to  the  opportunity  for  education  if  he  smokes 
a  cigarette,  stays  out  after  curfew,  or  openly 
converses  with  a  student  of  the  opposite  sex. 
Violation  of  the  strict  code  results  in  dis¬ 
missal  from  the  school  and  eliminates  the 
opportunity  for  education.  In  schools  admin¬ 
istered  within  this  pattern,  the  superintendent 
may  not  necessarily  consider  that  opportunity 
and  the  actual  receiving  of  education  are 
synonymous. 

School  Replaces  Parents.  In  a  normal  home 
the  sighted  child  has  almost  minute-by-min- 
ute  supervision  of  at  least  one  parent  who 
works  on  this  job  all  the  waking  hours  of 
the  day  and  both  parents  provide  rather  in¬ 
tensive  supervision  of  the  child  for  several 
hours  every  day.  This  supervision  involves 
everything  including  personal  grooming, 
table  manners,  social  relationships  with  other 
children,  recognition  and  acceptance  of  re¬ 
sponsibility  in  the  performance  of  duties 
around  the  home,  responsibility  to  adults, 
tolerance  of  the  point  of  view  of  other  chil¬ 
dren  in  the  neighborhood  and  the  necessity 
for  teamwork  with  those  children  in  play 
and  in  various  social  projects,  acceptance  of 
parental  inability  to  supply  every  childish 
whim,  the  development  of  projjer  emotional 


reaction  to  an  endless  variety  of  daily  situ¬ 
ations  which  run  the  entire  gamut  from  un. 
controllable  anger  to  hysterical  pleasure.  Mor 
parents  will  agree  that  they  have  a  full-tiny 
job  in  carrying  out  their  training  responsi¬ 
bilities  for  one  child  even  though  this  sighted 
child  also  has  the  benefit  of  the  disciplinary 
procedures  of  the  other  children  in  the  vicin¬ 
ity  when  there  is  the  slightest  excuse  for  the 
application  of  such  discipline. 

When  a  blind  child  is  sent  to  a  residential 
school  for  the  blind  for  nine  or  ten  months 
of  the  year,  that  child  then  becomes  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  family  of  that  school,  and  the  staff 
of  that  school  assumes  the  same  responsibility 
for  the  social  development  of  the  youngsta 
that  ordinarily  is  the  responsibility  of  the 
parents  of  a  sighted  child.  Just  as  the  parents 
in  a  normal  situation  provide  training  over 
and  above  that  which  the  child  receives  in 
school  during  the  day,  the  staff  of  the  school 
for  the  blind  must  supply  this  need  over  and 
above  the  instruction  received  in  the  clas^ 
room  in  the  three  R’s  or  in  any  other  aa- 
demic  subject.  In  fact,  the  blind  child  re¬ 
quires  even  more  high-grade  instruction  than 
the  sighted  child  because  the  staff  not  only 
replaces  the  training  given  by  the  parents  but 
also  that  given  by  the  playmates  of  the 
sighted  child. 

I  have  never  heard  much  criticism  concern¬ 
ing  the  scholastic  standards  of  the  average 
residential  school  for  the  blind,  but  all  too 
frequently  the  graduate  of  such  a  school  finds 
it  difficult  to  understand  the  sighted  world 
into  which  he  is  projected  after  graduation. 
Intellectually  the  graduate  may  be  equal  to 
the  average  sighted  graduate  of  the  high 
school  in  the  community,  but  he  finds  it 
difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  secure  employ¬ 
ment;  and  even  when  employment  is  secured 
through  some  public  or  private  agency  activ¬ 
ity,  he  frequently  does  not  retain  the  job  or 
earn  a  living  in  his  professional  occupation 
and  he  does  not  understand  the  reasons  for 
his  failure. 
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Every  member  of  the  sighted  community 
praises  his  ability  and  yet  fails  to  buy  his  skill. 
The  result  is  a  conflict  in  the  mind  of  the 
blind  person  which  all  too  often  results  in 
bitterness,  rebellion  and  an  antagonistic  atti¬ 
tude  toward  the  entire  sighted  world.  Those 
blind  persons  become  thoroughly  convinced 
that  all  sighted  persons  are  untruthful,  un¬ 
sympathetic,  or  do  not  care  to  understand 
the  blind,  and  that  the  only  way  he  can  se¬ 
cure  any  cooperation  is  to  ruthlessly  use 
blackmailing  methods  in  all  activities.  Similar 
results,  occur  in  the  life  of  the  so-called  nor¬ 
mal  sighted  individual  when  that  person  is 
insulated  by  wealth  or  social  position  from 
[  the  disciplinary  action  of  his  associates  and 

f  when  he  receives  only  praise  and  adulation 

and  is  never  given  an  honest  evaluation  of 
his  performance  measured  in  terms  of  his 
normal  social  group. 

Many  graduates  of  schools  for  the  blind 
find  it  necessary  to  secure  employment  in  the 
specialized  field  of  teaching  in  schools  for  the 
blind  or  in  social  work  with  the  adult  blind 
in  some  public  or  private  agency  because  they 
arc  not  accepted  for  similar  positions  in  a 
sighted  society.  Their  failure  or  unaccept¬ 
ability  is  not  due  to  a  lack  of  skill  or  intelli¬ 
gence  but  to  the  social  friction  produced  by 
them  because  of  their  lack  of  knowledge, 
understanding,  and  acceptance  of  the  social 
standards  of  their  sighted  associates.  The 
blind  graduate  should  not  be  criticized  for 
this  failure,  but  it  is  evidence  of  the  fact  that 
the  schools  for  the  blind  have  not  discharged 
their  full  responsibility  in  replacing  parental 
and  companion  training  of  the  blind  child 
in  social  behavior. 

It  is  questionable  if  it  is  possible  to  replace 
all  of  the  social  perspective  acquired  by  a 
sighted  child  through  observation  and  the 
intensive  daily  neighborhood  and  family  life, 
but  it  should  be  possible  to  supply  a  great 
deal  more  than  is  in  evidence  up  to  the  pres¬ 
ent  time.  Many  of  the  superintendents  have 
been  giving  these  problems  more  serious  con¬ 


sideration  during  the  past  ten  years,  and  the 
graduates  of  some  of  the  schools  are  benefit¬ 
ing  by  this  improvement. 

Lack  of  funds,  and  consequent  shortage  of 
staff,  make  it  extremely  difficult  for  the  school 
to  assume  the  full  place  of  the  parent  in  the 
life  of  every  blind  student,  but  the  desired 
result  will  never  be  achieved  until  school 
administrators  recognize  their  responsibility 
and  present  it  to  the  state  legislatures  or  other 
sources  of  funds.  It  is  quite  possible  that  the 
annual  per  capita  cost  might  be  increased 
slightly  in  every  school,  but  the  results  in  the 
lives  of  those  youngsters  would  more  than 
compensate  for  this  expense  as  they  go  forth 
into  adult  activities. 

Competitive  Social  Life.  It  is  an  easy  mat¬ 
ter  for  the  totally  blind  person  to  live  in  a 
mental  hermitage  of  his  own  and  to  be  al¬ 
most  completely  oblivious  to  the  social  con¬ 
duct  of  others.  The  training  in  the  school  for 
the  blind  in  social  living  should  begin  when 
the  child  enters  that  school,  regardless  of 
whether  it  is  in  kindergarten  or  anywhere 
between  that  and  the  last  year  of  secondary 
school. 

While  the  foundation  for  understanding 
social  relationship  with  others  should  be  de¬ 
veloped  in  the  primary  grades,  the  polishing 
and  refining  process  should  certainly  be  ap¬ 
plied  all  through  the  four  years  of  secondary 
school.  Since  the  child  is  being  trained  to  live 
in  a  sighted  social  environment,  it  is  obvious 
that  the  training  should  include  sighted  social 
life  particularly  during  the  secondary  school 
period.  Every  high  school  pupil  should  be  en¬ 
rolled  as  a  member  in  a  sighted  social  group 
of  young  people  of  the  same  age  in  the 
community.  Such  groups  include  Y.M.Cj\. 
and  Y.W.C.A.  clubs,  Sunday  School  classes, 
church  choirs,  the  clubs  in  the  sighted  high 
schools  and  the  community.  Boy  Scout  and 
Camp  Fire  Girl  organizations,  and  other 
types  of  social  clubs  of  young  people  in  the 
area  where  a  variety  of  hobbies  and  other 
interests  find  expression.  Every  effort  should 
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be  made  to  have  each  student  participate  as 
an  individual,  hut  the  grouping  of  blind 
students  in  any  one  social  group  or  activity 
should  he  avoided. 

It  is  much  better  to  have  one  blind  student 
in  a  group  of  fifteen  to  twenty-five  sighted 
young  people,  and  have  ten  blind  persons  in 
ten  different  clubs,  than  to  have  two  to  five 
blind  students  in  any  one  club.  The  school 
supervisors  of  these  activities  should  be  per¬ 
mitted  ample  time  to  assist  each  student  to 
become  an  active  contributing  member  of 
the  group  and  to  avoid  becoming  the  re¬ 
cipient  of  any  patronizing,  compassionate 
condescension  or  toleration  on  the  part  of 
the  sighted  members  of  the  club.  The  blind 
student  should  carry  his  full  responsibility  as 
a  member  but  must  be  prevented  from  mo¬ 
nopolizing  the  spotlight  and  using  his  blind¬ 
ness  to  attract  special  attention  and  special 
treatment. 

The  school  supervisor  should  make  certain 
that  the  blind  student  is  fully  informed  as 
to  any  difference  between  his  contribution  to 
the  clubs’  activities  and  those  of  the  sighted 
members  of  the  group.  The  blind  person 
must  learn  to  be  inconspicuous  just  as  much 
as  he  must  be  taught  how  to  accept  conspicu¬ 
ousness  with  dignity  and  poise. 

If  there  is  any  one  factor  which  seems  to 
interfere  with  the  success  of  the  graduate  of 
a  school  for  the  blind  more  than  any  other, 
it  is  probably  the  violation  of  the  terms  of  a 
contract.  It  is  important  that  the  blind  student 
be  taught,  and  that  he  recognize  and  accept, 
the  fact  that  a  promise  of  any  kind  to  do  any¬ 
thing  is  a  contract  which  must  be  kept  be¬ 
yond  the  letter  of  the  agreement  and  that 
many  contracts  have  implied  terms  which 
must  be  understood,  accepted  and  kept.  For 
example,  an  appointment  to  be  at  a  certain 
place  at  a  certain  time  is  just  as  much  of  a 
contract  as  the  agreement  to  pay  for  a  suit 
of  clothes  that  he  has  purchased.  The  ac¬ 
ceptance  of  an  individual  in  a  social  group 
is  a  contract,  although  the  obligations  are  not 


written  in  express  terms,  and  the  blind  per-  I 
son  is  obligated  by  acceptance  in  the  social  f 
group  to  be  a  harmonious,  congeiual  mem-  j 
ber  of  that  group.  He  must  carry  his  full 
weight  in  social  affability  and  do  his  full 
share  of  work  for  the  good  of  that  group. 

Perhaps  we  need  a  supervisor  of  social 
development  in  every  school  for  the  blind 
Such  a  person  could  concentrate  uf)on  using 
every  resource  within  the  community  and 
every  educational  device  to  normalize  the 
social  perspective  and  understanding  of  every 
blind  student.  This  should  enable  each  one 
to  go  forth  into  the  sighted  adult  community 
life  without  finding  the  social  waters  too 
deep  or  too  fast  for  him  as  a  swimmer. 

Competitive  Sports.  Sighted  children  learn 
a  great  deal  about  fair  play,  teamwork  and 
cooperation  from  their  companions  in  ordi¬ 
nary  sports.  The  youngsters  in  the  neighbor¬ 
hood  may  form  a  track  and  field  team,  and 
each  one  concentrates  on  the  activity  in  which 
he  is  most  adept  and  encourages  his  team¬ 
mates  in  their  activities  in  order  that  the 
group  as  a  whole  may  win  when  they  meet 
another  neighborhood  club.  The  same  prin¬ 
ciple  applies  to  sandlot  baseball,  football, 
basketball,  boys’  club  activities,  etc. 

Each  member  of  the  team  knows  not  only 
that  he  must  support  the  team  through  his 
own  efforts,  but  also  that  he  needs  and  must 
have  the  support  of  others  if  he  is  to  achieve 
prestige  among  his  playmates.  It  is  necessary 
for  everyone  to  learn  how  to  be  a  good  loser 
as  well  as  a  good  winner,  and  I  believe  we 
will  all  agree  that  we  do  not  have  enough 
sports  or  competitive  games  in  the  average 
school  for  the  blind.  Competitive  games  teach 
these  principles  and  when  properly  applied 
do  much  to  eliminate  jealousy,  bitterness  and 
ill  will  in  the  minds  of  individuals.  Many 
blind  persons  resent  the  achievements  of 
other  blind  persons  as  well  as  the  achieve¬ 
ments  of  sighted  persons.  This  resentment  is 
disastrous  to  their  personality  and  adversely 
affects  their  ability  to  get  along  with  others. 
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Our  blind  boys  and  girls  may  not  play 
football  or  baseball  in  the  same  manner  as 
sighted  children  do  but  there  must  be  many 
other  ways  of  developing  competitive  games 
involving  the  same  basic  principles  of  good 
sportsmanship.  The  problem  is  not  an  easy 
one  but  its  importance  is  sufficiently  great  to 
merit  far  more  consideration  than  has  been 
given  to  it  up  to  date.  When  these  young¬ 
sters  go  forth  into  adult  life  they  must  have 
a  good  sense  of  equity,  a  willingness  to  give 
as  well  as  take,  an  understanding  of  the  need 
for  and  value  of  fair  play  in  every  activity. 
The  sighted  child  acquires  much  of  the  un¬ 
derstanding  that  is  carried  into  adult  life, 
in  the  field  of  competitive  games,  and  it  is 
reasonable  to  assume  that  the  same  medium 
will  serve  the  blind  child. 

Competitive  Environment.  All  too  often 
the  graduate  of  a  school  for  the  blind  loses 
employment  because  he  resents  any  criticism 
of  work  done  and  particularly  resents  the 
supervisor’s  efforts  to  have  him  improve  his 
efficiency.  In  the  school  for  the  blind  the 
pupil  may  make  a  basket,  weave  a  rug,  as¬ 
semble  a  brush,  or  make  something  out  of 
wood;  and  both  teachers  and  visitors  pay 
many  compliments  to  his  effort.  As  a  result 
the  student  is  given  the  impression  that  he 
or  she  is  a  superior  craftsman  whose  work 
is  beyond  reproach. 

I  have  asked  many  instructors  how  many 
hours  were  required  for  the  pupil  to  make 
a  particular  item  and  the  usual  answer  is, 
“Oh,  I  don’t  know,  that  student  worked  on 
that  item  the  whole  semester.”  Obviously  the 
student  was  not  working  against  the  factor 
of  time  and  apparently  there  is  generally  no 
effort  on  the  part  of  the  instructor  to  empha¬ 
size  the  relationship  between  time  and  the 
product. 

Sighted  workers  in  a  plant  learn  much  by 
visual  observation  of  their  neighbors  and  im¬ 
prove  their  efficiency  by  imitating  the  physi¬ 
cal  manipulation  of  experienced,  efficient  co¬ 
workers.  The  blind  person  cannot  learn 


through  this  method  and  accordingly  works 
on  a  mental  island. 

If,  in  the  school  for  the  blind,  this  student 
has  never  been  taught  rapid,  coordinated 
manipulation  of  materials  and  if  he  has  never 
been  given  any  understanding  of  the  rela¬ 
tionship  between  time  and  the  finished  pro¬ 
duct,  it  is  easy  to  understand  the  resentment 
and  rebellion  that  come  into  his  mind  when 
the  foreman  tries  to  get  him  to  speed  up  and 
to  keep  pace  with  his  sighted  associates.  If 
a  blind  student  in  a  high  school  makes  a 
basket,  that  student  should  be  kept  fully  in¬ 
formed  as  to  the  amount  of  time  he  has  used 
in  making  the  basket,  the  comparison  be¬ 
tween  his  production  time  and  that  of  a 
sighted  worker  in  the  basket  factory  making 
the  same  article,  and  the  amount  of  money 
he  would  receive  for  making  the  basket  on  a 
commercial  basis.  When  the  student  realizes 
that  he  would  make  about  three  cents  an 
hour  on  a  commercial  basis,  he  will  be  in¬ 
terested  in  developing  manipulative  speed  so 
as  to  be  able  to  earn  an  acceptable  hourly 
rate  in  a  commercial  plant.  The  same  princi¬ 
ple  can  be  applied  to  the  weaving  of  rugs, 
making  of  brushes,  or  anything  else. 

During  the  high  school  years,  the  student 
should  be  placed  in  competitive  employment 
in  his  home  town  during  the  summer  vaca¬ 
tion  period. 'If  the  student  lives  on  a  farm,  a 
definite  program  of  work  should  be  planned 
by  the  instructor  in  full  cooperation  with  the 
parents,  and  the  student  should  make  a  re¬ 
port  of  the  summer’s  activities  at  the  end  of 
the  vacation  period.  The  work  done  should 
be  compared  very  frankly  with  the  use  of 
similar  time  in  the  same  activities  by  sighted 
persons,  in  order  that  the  blind  student  will 
have  a  proper  measure  of  his  or  her  efficiency 
in  comparison  with  the  normal.  Three  sum¬ 
mer  vacations  in  competitive  employment, 
properly  directed  and  evaluated,  would  do 
much  to  improve  the  employability  of  the 
graduate  and  to  avoid  many  of  the  causes  of 
failure  when  the  rehabilitation  employment 
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counselor  works  with  the  graduate  in  de¬ 
veloping  a  lifetime  employment  career. 

Personal  Habits.  Far  too  many  blind  per¬ 
sons  as  well  as  sighted  persons  lose  their  jobs 
because  of  objectionable  personal  habits  even 
though  they  have  adequate  skill  and  ability 
for  the  job  that  has  been  secured  for  them. 
The  records  of  agencies  for  the  adult  blind 
are  replete  with  case  histories  of  job  failures 
which  can  be  traced  to  such  things  as  bad 
personal  grooming  and  hygiene,  weird  facial 
expressions,  conspicuous  and  off-normal  body 
p>osture,  demanding  attitude  for  special  per¬ 
sonal  services  from  others,  non-expression  of 
appreciation  for  services  rendered,  failure  to 
voluntarily  pay  a  neighbor  with  friendly 
service  in  return  for  that  person’s  thoughtful¬ 
ness,  bad  table  manners,  borrowing  money 
from  co-workers,  tardiness  in  arriving  on  the 
job  and  tendency  to  depart  early,  efforts  to 
“braille”  all  sighted  associates  from  head  to 
foot,  whistling  and  singing  when  it  distracts 
others,  telling  stories  that  are  out  of  place  at 
a  particular  time,  engaging  in  heated  argu¬ 
ments  about  religion,  politics,  or  any  other 
controversial  subject  and  similar  characteris¬ 
tics  which  are  not  conducive  to  social  accept¬ 
ance  by  others. 

In  the  rehabilitation  field  for  adults  much 
attention  is  now  being  given  to  an  activity 
called  personal  and  social  adjustment  of  the 
individual,  and  many  agencies  are  providing 
special  intensive  training  to  rehabilitation 
clients  in  an  effort  to  correct  these  objectiona¬ 
ble  personal  habits  and  to  establish  accepta¬ 
ble  habits  in  their  place. 

The  schools  for  the  blind  can  reduce  this 
problem  considerably  by  giving  special  at¬ 
tention  to  it.  Years  of  exp>erience  have  proved 
that  the  average  student  cannot  build  accepta¬ 
ble  personal  social  habits  without  considera¬ 
ble  help.  Sighted  children  enjoy  the  benefit 
of  the  caustic  criticism  of  their  associates 
when  they  do  things  that  are  objectionable. 
Blindness  insulates  our  students  from  this 
benefit,  and  it  must  be  supplied  by  the  staff 


of  the  school  for  the  blind.  The  average 
parent  and  other  members  of  the  family  treat 
the  blind  student  as  a  visitor  or  guest  when 
that  student  is  home  on  summer  vacation 
and  most  of  them  think  they  are  unkind  if 
they  criticize  the  blind  child’s  social  behavior. 
Here  again,  the  school  for  the  blind  must 
recognize  its  replacement  of  parental  care, 
and  must  supply  necessary  understanding  and 
training  for  the  blind  student  in  order  that 
he  may  have  a  reasonable  chance  to  work 
successfully  in  the  sighted  adult  world. 

Understanding.  Career  failures  of  gradu¬ 
ates  of  schools  for  the  blind  can  be  traced  al¬ 
most  entirely  to  their  lack  of  understanding 
of  the  standards  of  the  sighted  world.  Blessed 
is  the  blind  child  who  has  sighted  friends  who 
will  give  him  unbiased,  constructive  criticism  | 
at  all  times. 

One  commercial  company  has  an  advertiz¬ 
ing  slogan  which  says,  “Your  best  friend 
won’t  tell  you,”  but  the  best  friend  of  a  blind 
person  is  that  individual  who  does  tell  him 
when  he  is  out  of  step  with  the  rest  of  the 
world;  and  the  person  who  shelters  the  blind 
person  from  frank  evaluation  and  compari¬ 
son  with  the  performance  of  sighted  persons 
cannot  be  called  “best  friend.”  One  young 
man  with  whom  I  had  an  interview  several 
years  ago,  in  an  effort  to  defend  his  attitude 
declared  heatedly,  “You  would  rather  have 
one  criticism  than  twenty  compliments.”  I 
assured  him  that  his  conclusion  was  abso¬ 
lutely  correct,  because  it  takes  far  more  in¬ 
terest  and  will  power  on  the  part  of  a  truly 
best  friend  to  give  criticism  than  it  does  to 
give  praise. 

If  the  blind  child  is  trained  to  look  for 
and  to  accept  without  bitterness  objective 
evaluation  of  his  performance  in  comparison 
with  that  of  the  sighted  world,  that  child  is 
well  on  his  way  to  a  successful  career  in  any 
field  that  is  compatible  with  his  skill  and 
ability.  The  door  of  opportunity,  both  in 
employment  and  social  living,  will  open  with 
surprising  ease. 


ORIENTATION  AND  PREVOCATIONAL  WORK 
TRY-OUTS  FOR  THE  BLIND 

SAM  THORNTON 


I  SHALL  NOT  TRY  to  spcak  o£  the  ideologies 
concerning  orientation  or  prevocational  train¬ 
ing  for  the  simple  reason  that  I  know  some  of 
you  might  say,  if  only  to  yourselves,  “If  that 
guy  thinks  that’s  the  best  way,  why  aren’t 
they  doing  it  in  Dayton?”  I  will  confine  my 
remarks  to  what  we  are  doing  or  what  we 
are  trying  to  do  in  Dayton  at  the  present 
time.  However,  I  will  make  this  statement — 
if  we  knew  a  more  feasible  approach  we 
would  certainly  be  trying  it. 

The  end  result  of  rehabilitation  should  be 
and  must  be  a  vocational  objective  leading  to 
the  client’s  self-sufficiency  or  to  the  greatest 
possible  degree  thereof.  How  glibly  we  often 
make  that  statement!  How  completely  does 
it  overlook  the  untold  hours  necessary  to  ap¬ 
proach  the  goal,  the  false  starts,  the  failures, 
and  finally  “hitting  the  right  combination.” 

I  sometimes  liken  the  counselor’s  situation 
to  the  condition  described  in  First  Mortgage 
by  Cooke.  It  goes  something  like  this: 

“Away  up  there  alone  above,  without  a 
thing  to  make  it  of,  the  world  was  made 
without  a  flaw,  without  a  hammer  or  a  saw. 
Without  a  bit  of  wood  or  stone,  without  a 
bit  of  flesh  and  bone,  without  a  board  or 
nail  or  screw,  or  anything  to  nail  it  to. 
Without  a  foothold  or  a  trace  of  anything 
at  all  but  space.  The  only  thing  the  Lord 
could  do  was  simply  speak  a  word  or  two — 
and  if  the  story  told  is  true,  the  world  came 
boldly  into  view.” 

Sam  Thornton  is  employees’  relations  director  for 
Goodwill  Industries,  Dayton,  Ohio.  The  address  printed 
here  was  given  at  a  meeting  in  Toledo. 


I  think  that  all  of  us  in  working  with  certain 
clients  have  had  the  feeling  of  being  without 
a  foothold  or  a  trace  of  anything  but  space. 
We  have  those  of  flesh  and  bone  who  sit  at 
home  like  wood  or  stone.  In  making  the 
world  the  Lord  just  spoke  a  word  or  two, 
but  mere  words  are  not  enough  in  the  em¬ 
ployment  manager’s  view. 

The  need  for  a  careful  study  of  the  capaci¬ 
ties  of  the  blind  for  direct  placement  in  jobs 
has  long  been  evident.  Psychologically,  ad¬ 
justing  to  the  loss  of  sight  is  probably  more 
difficult  than  adjusting  to  any  other  handicap. 
United  States  service  studies  indicate  that 
maladjustments  were  more  severe  among  the 
blind  than  among  those  with  any  other  type 
of  disability.  It  has  been  my  experience  at 
Goodwill  Industries  and  I  am  sure  that  it  is 
the  experience  of  you,  the  exp>erience  of  those 
responsible  for  the  retraining  of  the  handi¬ 
capped,  that  the  biggest  part  of  our  job  is  not 
to  teach  a  new  skill  or  its  use,  but  to  develop 
proper  and  normal  attitudes  in  the  job  or 
community  life  situation. 

“It  is  the  business  of  rehabilitation,”  R.  E. 
Watkins,  executive  director  of  Goodwill  In¬ 
dustries,  says,  “to  first  of  all  prepare  men  to 
live  full  lives  instead  of  the  fragmentary  lives 
they  commonly  do.  Furthermore,  the  needs 
should  receive  attention  in  proportion  to  their 
importance,  which  of  course  varies  somewhat 
with  the  individual;  lavish  attention  should 
not  be  given  to  a  minor  need  at  the  expense 
of  a  major  one.”  These  needs,  Mr.  Watkins 
thought  of  under  the  followihg  heads:  phys¬ 
ical  health;  training  for  work;  experience  in 
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work;  appreciation  of  social,  religious,  eco¬ 
nomic  and  aesthetic  values;  a  sense  of  pro¬ 
portion  and  a  knowledge  of  life,  its  purpose 
and  philosophy. 

We  do  not  propose  to  accomplish  all  of  this 
in  the  course  of  an  eight-week  program.  Many 
of  them  are  long  time  propositions  and  may 
be  achieved  only  as  the  result  of  the  team¬ 
work  of  all  of  those  concerned  with  the  needs 
of  the  individual.  Most  of  us  are  aware  of  the 
severe  limitations  of  the  total  experience  of 
our  blind  and  the  need  for  orientation  com¬ 
bined  with  an  exploratory  period.  The  Good¬ 
will  training  center’s  aim  is  to  assist  the  adult 
blind  to  acquire  the  physical,  social  and  psy¬ 
chological  habits  necessary  for  normal  family 
and  community  life.  This  involves  to  a  great 
extent  orientation  to  surroundings,  counsel¬ 
ing,  training  for  self-help,  instruction  in  ap¬ 
propriate  and  acceptable  methods  of  travel, 
training  in  various  crafts,  and  work  experi¬ 
mentation  with  machines,  woodworking,  up¬ 
holstery,  the  metal  working  shops,  assembly 
and  clerical,  and  retail  applications. 

We  proposed  that  the  program  of  instruc¬ 
tion  be  developed  around  the  individual. 
What  the  trainee  was,  what  he  does  at  the 
center,  what  he  hopes  to  do  when  he  leaves, 
are  to  be  given  consideration.  The  profes¬ 
sional  staff  of  the  Goodwill  center  is  primarily 
concerned  with  social  adjustment  and  train¬ 
ing  and  of  course  works  with  trainees  as  in¬ 
dividuals  in  order  that  they  may  learn  about, 
and  prepare  for,  desirable  future  activities. 
Prime  consideration  is  given  to  general  ad¬ 
justment  to  social  activities  and  work  experi¬ 
mentation  rather  than  to  training  through 
prolonged  periods  of  instruction  in  special 
skills. 

The  first  phase  of  our  program  centers  on 
the  restoration  of  self-confidence  by  teaching 
the  blind  person  practical  methods  of  taking 
care  of  his  personal  needs  and  dealing  with 
other  people.  These  principles  will  enable  him 
to  become  versatile  and  permit  him  to  enjoy 
freedom  from  dependency.  While  this  person 


is  going  through  his  retraining,  and,  by  the  1 
way,  that  includes  practical  instruction  m 
personal  hygiene,  he  is  also  undergoing  an 
extensive  program  of  testing  and  interview¬ 
ing,  designed  to  gather  such  relevant  and 
reliable  facts  as  will  form  some  basis  for  his 
evaluation.  These  facts  are  basic  to  an 
analysis  of  his  strengths  and  weaknesses. 
Processes  of  evaluation  are  constantly  going 
on  during  the  entire  time  the  client  is  at  the 
center.  Standard  psychological  tests  are  aids 
in  getting  to  know  this  person.  In  many  cases, 
some  doubt  has  been  cast  upon  their  validity 
because  of  the  limited  experience  and  educa¬ 
tion  of  many  of  our  clients.  These  tests  are 
designed  to  help  us  know  the  client  better  I 
and  in  a  shorter  length  of  time  than  is  gen¬ 
erally  required  in  actual  day-to-day  contaa 
While  we  do  not  wish  to  detract  from  the 
tests  for  the  blind  1  do  think  that  unless  they 
are  compared  with  actual  work  situations  they 
are  of  questionable  relative  value.  Trade  try¬ 
outs,  which  arc  designed  to  test  in  a  practical 
situation  the  aptitude  of  the  individual  and 
to  develop  an  interest  in  vocations  throu^ 
sampling  his  interests  and  aptitudes  may  be 
termed  pragmatic  testing. 

There  are  three  broad  purposes  that  we 
hope  to  achieve  in  an  orientation  and  pre- 
vocational  work  try-out  program;  first:  to 
determine  through  diagnostic  testing  and 
pragmatic  testing,  the  abilities,  vocational  in¬ 
terests,  and  limitation  of  each  trainee;  second: 
in  the  light  of  all  attainable  information  to 
provide  different  types  of  activities  in  order  to 
determine  each  trainee’s  ability  to  perform 
the  type  of  work  for  which  he  is  best  suited. 

It  is  imperative  that  the  program  be  car¬ 
ried  out  in  an  environment  designed  to  dupli¬ 
cate  the  problems  of  the  situation  which 
would  be  encountered  in  everyday  living. 
There  must  be  a  persistent  endeavor  to  stimu¬ 
late  the  trainee  to  acquire  new  interests,  de¬ 
velop  self  confidence  and  accept  the  limitations 
imposed  by  blindness,  and  thus  enable  him  to 
develop  his  native  abilities  to  a  maximum 
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degree.  Within  this  broad  topic  of  orientation 
and  prevocational  work  tryouts  there  is  a 
third  aim  upon  which  we  have  but  lightly 
touched.  This,  in  my  estimation,  is  the  most 
important  single  factor  to  consider  in  any 
rehabilitation  program  for  an  individual.  That 
is  the  question  of  conceptual  adjustment. 
Anything  that  impairs  the  antennae  with 
which  we  keep  in  contact  with  the  world 
will,  of  course,  impair  our  ability  to  adjust 
ourselves  to  it.  Radios  with  bad  aerials,  sub¬ 
marines  with  broken  periscopes,  and  human 
beings  with  deficient  perceptual  machinery 
are  at  a  comparable  disadvantage. 

Hence  diminished  acuteness  of  vision,  hear¬ 
ing  or  any  other  sense  constitutes  a  real  and 
important  difficulty  in  effecting  smooth  life 
adjustment.  These  defects  may  be  merely 
transitory  but  many  individuals  are  perma¬ 
nently  handicapped  by  one  or  several  types 
of  deficiency.  Deficiencies  in  perception; 
visual,  for  example,  cause  trouble  in  three 
ways.  First  of  all,  they  cause  the  individual  to 
leant  to  use  other  available  stimuli,  i.e.,  cer¬ 
tain  signals,  certain  information.  Second,  they 
make  for  a  considerable  waste  of  energy  in  the 
effort  to  overcome  the  handicap.  And,  finally, 
all  such  deficiencies  like  all  other  human 
shortcomings,  bring  about  an  emotional  re¬ 
action  on  the  part  of  the  individual  which  is 
usually  unhappy.  Through  experience  and 
observation  we  have  come  to  look  for  certain 
dominant  patterns  resulting  from  particular 
types  of  disabilities.  For  example,  in  the  deaf 
we  find  paranoid  type  delusion ;  in  the  cardiac 
the  anxiety  pattern  is  predominant;  with  the 
orthopedic,  we  find  aggressiveness  which  is 
manifested  in  different  forms.  In  the  case 
of  blindness  it  is  not  unusual  to  find  symptoms 
of  depression  withdrawal  and  feelings  of  in¬ 
feriority.  These,  while  not  peculiar  to  the 
particular  types  mentioned,  are  often  promi¬ 
nent  and  seem  to  form  a  basic  pattern  in 
many  cases.  These  are  the  hurdles  that  must 
be  passed  before  placement  can  be  effected. 
Fortunately,  there  is  a  mechanism  deep  in  the 


interior  of  the  human  mind  which  automati¬ 
cally  endeavors  to  make  up  for  deficiencies  of 
any  sort — perceptual,  physical,  social,  or  what¬ 
ever  they  may  be.  This  compensation  is 
sometimes  automatic  and  unconsciously  ac¬ 
complished;  sometimes  it  is  a  deliberate 
conscious  process.  These  compensations  or 
adjustments  go  on  continually  and  are  seen 
in  varying  degrees  in  all  of  us.  After  all,  how 
successful  the  adjustment,  is  just  a  matter  of 
opinion;  and  then  again,  it  is  also  a  matter  of 
whose  opinion.  Many  of  our  so-called  malad¬ 
justed  blind  have  adjusted  quite  satisfactorily 
in  their  own  opinion.  That  is,  they  have  made 
their  life  more  livable  for  themselves  in  their 
present  environment.  That  is  the  condition 
the  counselor  is  often  confronted  with,  and 
must  overcome.  The  treatment  of  these  mal¬ 
adjustments  is  a  very  complex  art.  It  has  not 
been  formulated,  as  has  medical  treatment, 
into  definite  therapies  of  universal  application. 
Each  specific  situation  must  be  studied  by 
itself  and  treatment  devised  to  fit  the  case.  We 
can  discuss  methods  of  approach  in  general. 
In  working  with  these  personalities,  there  are 
just  three  kinds  of  things  that  we  can  do: 

(1)  We  can  move  the  individual  into  or  out 
of  a  situation  temporarily  or  permanently; 

(2)  We  may  rearrange  the  situation,  keeping 
the  same  people  there,  but  changing  their 
rights  and  duties  or  their  activities;  (3)  We 
may  leave  the  same  individual  in  the  same 
relationship  but  try  to  change  his  attitudes. 
We  may,  of  course,  utilize  any  combination 
of  these.  In  attempting  to  use  any  of  these 
methods,  it  is  important  that  we  look  at 
personalities  as  the  result  of  past  causes,  not 
as  subjects  for  moral  judgment.  As  Goethe 
remarked,  “We  seek  not  an  indictment,  but 
an  explanation.” 

The  ultimate  purpose  is  to  make  human 
lives  more  worth  living.  And  within  this 
larger  purpose  the  role  of  orientation  and 
work  tryouts,  I  think,  is  to  teach  the  blind 
that  they  can  live  successfully  with  other 
people.  It  is  good  to  remember  that  this  is 
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not  a  process  to  which  you  can  assign  a  time 
limit. 

In  an  eight-week  period  we  do  make  a 
relatively  valid  evaluation,  we  do  familiarize 
our  people  with  what  they  may  expect  from 
the  sighted  world,  and  what  the  sighted 
world  may  expect  from  them. 

Like  all  successful  enterprises,  rehabilita¬ 
tion  is  based  on  the  cooperate  functioning  of 
ail  its  unit  agencies.  While  extremely  im¬ 
portant,  the  orientation  and  exploratory  center 
is  just  a  part  of  a  complex  organization. 

In  conclusion,  I  would  like  to  tell  you  an 
incident  from  my  boyhood.  It  concerns 
Charlie  Camel,  the  so-called  sage  of  Scatter- 
gun  Hill.  Charlie  was  a  horse  and  mule  trader, 
and  even  today  when  I  think  of  Charlie 
Camel  I  remember  the  long  keen  whip  he 


always  carried  as  a  mark  of  his  profession. 
On  occasions  Charlie  used  to  drive  out  and 
reconnoiter  the  countryside  for  prospective 
trades,  and  once  in  awhile  one  of  us  town  boys 
would  be  permitted  to  accompany  this  “august 
personage”  as  a  special  reward  for  extra  work 
around  the  sales  barn.  I  remember  one  line 
spring  day  Charlie  and  I  were  driving  down 
one  of  those  lovely  old  country  roads  and  as 
was  Charlie’s  custom  he  would  idly  pick  flics 
off  the  back  of  the  “pacing  marc,”  or  clip  a 
leaf  from  a  nearby  bush  or  pluck  a  daisy 
from  the  roadside  by  a  flick  of  his  whip.  1 
saw  a  hornet’s  nest  hanging  from  a  nearby 
limb.  “Charlie,”  I  said,  “I’ll  bet  you  could 
clip  off  that  hornet’s  nest  over  there.”  Charlie 
shifted  his  chew  to  the  other  side  and  said, 
“No,  sonny,  not  that.  That’s  an  organization!" 


AN  OPEN  LETTER  TO  EDUCATORS  IN  SCHOOLS 
AND  CLASSES  FOR  BLIND  CHILDREN 


Dear  Fellow  Educators: 

This  letter  is  a  personal  greeting  from  the 
new  full-time  Consultant  in  Education  at  the 
American  Foundation  for  the  Blind.  This 
appointment  reflects  the  strong  desire  on  the 
part  of  the  Foundation  to  be  of  service  to 
those  who  are  deeply  concerned  with  meeting 
the  educational  needs  of  blind  boys  and  girls 
in  all  of  our  schools  and  classes. 

The  office  in  which  this  consultant  works 
is  truly  your  office.  It  is  hoped  that  through 
your  suggestions  we  can  become  the  link 
between  requests  from  the  field  and  the  re¬ 
sources  of  the  Foundation  in  serving  you.  We 
realize  that  education  is  not  an  exact  science. 
No  one  poses  as  an  expert  with  all  the  an¬ 
swers.  However,  by  combining  the  opinions 
of  educators  in  the  field  with  those  in  our 
office,  and  with  co-operation  in  our  honest 
efforts,  we  should  be  able  to  go  far  in  sharing 
the  best  thinking  in  our  field. 


The  first  problems  confronting  this  con¬ 
sultant  were,  more  or  less,  the  natural  ones 
which  are  involved  in  setting  up  a  new  service. 
On  August  I,  1950  there  were  many  files 
which  had  to  be  studied.  There  were  requests 
on  hand  which  the  Foundation  had  been  un¬ 
able  to  fill  for  some  time.  Much  of  this  type  of 
work  has,  at  present,  fallen  into  a  logical 
pattern. 

Those  of  you  in  the  field  will  not  be  sur¬ 
prised  to  know  that  the  most  numerous  of  our 
requests  come  from  parents  of  blind  babies. 
The  obligation  to  serve  these  parents  is 
great.  We  hope  to  add  to  the  excellent  work 
which  has  already  been  done  in  several  of 
your  schools  and  at  the  Foundation.  We  hope 
to  combine  the  thinking  of  many  of  you  ex¬ 
perts  with  that  of  your  consultant  and  pre¬ 
sent  that  effort  in  an  open  letter  to  parents. 
Material  is  being  gathered  for  this  project 
at  the  present  time.  We  are  also  considering 
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other  possible  services  which  can  be  of  value 
to  parents.  We  are  contemplating  a  serious 
study  of  existing  programs  designed  for  the 
training  of  blind  preschool  children  and  their 
parents.  We  shall  welcome  your  ideas  about 
the  advisability  of  sponsoring  a  course  for 
the  training  of  teachers  of  blind  pre-school 
children. 

It  has  been  a  source  of  inspiration  for  your 
consultant  to  note  the  genuine  interest  that 
ophthalmologists  at  the  present  time  are  tak¬ 
ing  toward  the  need  for  the  establishment  of 
more  facilities  for  educating  parents  of  blind 
children.  The  Foundation  is  cooperating  on 
this  type  of  request  from  one  of  our  out¬ 
standing  hospitals  as  this  article  is  being 
written. 

Some  work  has  been  done  in  connection 
with  the  Midcentury  White  House  Confer¬ 
ence  on  Children  and  Youth.  We  are  happy 
to  report  that  the  American  Association  of 
Instructors  of  the  Blind,  the  American  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  Workers  for  the  Blind,  and  the 
American  Foundation  for  the  Blind  are  pre¬ 
senting  a  united  effort  in  this  program.  We 
are  all  interested  in  the  best  possible  oppor¬ 
tunities  for  our  blind  children  to  became  an 
integral  part  of  all  phases  of  our  community 
living.  We  realize  that  the  study  which  we 
conduct  in  this  broad  area  is  one  of  the  great¬ 
est  values  of  this  type  of  conference. 

We  are  revising  the  Talking  Book  Educa¬ 
tional  Lending  Library  Service  with  which 
most  of  you  arc  familiar  and  about  which  you 
will  hear  more  in  the  future.  We  also  hope 
to  work  out  an  educational  division  of  the 
Foundation’s  National  Personnel  Service 
which  will  be  discussed  in  greater  detail  in 
the  future  by  the  executive  director  of  the 
Foundation. 

From  an  examination  of  numerous  re¬ 
quests  on  hand  it  seems  that  there  arc  three 
or  four  studies  which  could  be  well  worth 
our  time  and  effort.  When  the  possibilities 
for  these  projects  arc  examined  in  detail,  we 
shall  question  you  in  regard  to  your  opinion 


as  to  the  relative  merit  of  each.  There  is  no 
wish  to  inflict  or  impose  projects  upon  any 
school  program.  Research  is  far  too  time-con¬ 
suming  and  expensive  to  permit  the  launch¬ 
ing  of  studies  for  which  there  is  no  real  need. 

Your  consultant  sees  this  office  as  a  sort 
of  clearing  house  for  outstanding  contribu¬ 
tions  to  the  education  of  blind  children.  We 
know  that  all  schools  have  made  greater 
strides  in  certain  areas  than  in  others.  We 
would  like  to  help  point  up  your  special 
achievements  as  an  inspiration  to  others.  This 
can  be  achieved  most  effectively  through 
conferences  with  you.  We  hope  to  schedule 
many  of  these  conferences  along  with  present 
requests  from  the  field.  You  will  understand 
that  such  visits  are  purely  for  the  purpose 
of  gaining  information  from  experienced  edu¬ 
cators  so  that  it  may  be  shared  with  new¬ 
comers  to  the  field. 

If  at  any  time  your  school  is  engaged  in  a 
project  in  which  you  feel  that  the  experience 
of  your  consultant  might  be  helpful,  please 
call  on  the  Foundation.  You  may  secure  the 
service  of  this  office  by  addressing  your  re¬ 
quest  to  Mr.  M.  Robert  Barnett,  executive 
director  of  the  American  Foundation  for  the 
Blind. 

The  Foundation  is  expressing  its  desire  to 
serve  all  blind  people  by  establishing  this 
new  full-time  consultant  service  in  the  very 
important  area  of  the  education  of  blind  boys 
and  girls  at  all  age  levels  in  our  schools. 
Numerous  and  varied  requests  come  to  the 
offices  of  the  Foundation  each  day.  They 
come  from  all  parts  of  the  world.  We  are  con¬ 
stantly  attempting  to  answer  these  requests 
on  the  basis  of  the  best  scientific  evidence 
which  is  available  in  our  country.  In  all  things 
of  an  educational  nature  we  hope  to  develop  a 
sane  and  sympathetic  philosophy  which  we 
can  share  and  explain.  Through  your  ques¬ 
tions  and  suggestions,  may  we  continue  to  re¬ 
fine  our  own  philosophy  to  the  best  interest  of 
every  individual  who  seeks  our  guidance. 

— Georgie  Lee  Abel 
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MOTOR  PERFORMANCE  OF  VISUALLY 
HANDICAPPED  CHILDREN 


CHARLES  BUELL,  Ed.  D. 


This  study  has  attempted  to  measure  gross 
motor  performance  of  blind  and  partially 
seeing  children  by  means  of  a  battery  of 
tests,  including  the  50-yard  dash,  basketball 
throw  for  distance,  standing  broad  jump,  and 
Iowa  Brace  Test.  About  one  fifth  of  all  the 
children  over  ten  years  of  age  in  schools  and 
classes  for  the  blind  were  included  in  the 
study.  The  writer  gave  the  tests  to  865  chil¬ 
dren  in  twelve  residential  schools  and  eight 
braille  classes.  This  is  the  largest  and  most 
representative  sample  ever  obtained  for  re¬ 
search  in  the  motor  performance  of  the  visu¬ 
ally  handicapped. 

The  normative-survey  method  was  used 
in  this  study,  and  some  consideration  was 
given  to  such  causal  relations  as  amount  of 
vision,  duration  of  visual  handicap,  physical 
education,  and  attitude  of  parents  toward 
their  children.  Mean  performances  of  the 
visually  handicapped  were  compared  with 
norms  for  seeing  children.  Comparisons  were 
made  by  obtaining  means,  standard  devia¬ 
tions,  probable  errors,  and  significance  of 
differences  of  the  means. 

Data  concerning  age,  height  and  weight  of 
pupils  was  obtained  from  school  records. 
From  conferences  with  pupils  and  members 
of  the  school  staff,  information  on  the  dura¬ 
tion  of  visual  handicap,  amount  of  vision, 

The  above  is  a  summary  of  a  doctoral  dissertation 
accepted  by  the  graduate  division  of  the  University  of 
California  in  June  1950. 

Dr.  C^iarles  Buell  teaches  physical  education  and  science 
at  the  California  School  for  the  Blind.  He  previously 
taught  at  the  Washington  School  for  the  Blind,  the 
Maryland  School  for  the  Blind  and  the  Michigan  School. 


and  attitude  of  parents  toward  their  children, 
was  obtained. 

The  amount  of  vision  was  interpreted  here 
in  terms  of  usefulness.  Those  with  enough 
vision  to  see  sidewalks  and  follow  them 
easily  were  classified  as  partially  seeing,  whik 
children  with  no  useful  vision  were  listed 
as  blind.  The  sample  was  representative  of 
the  total  population  in  schools  for  the  blind, 
in  that  thirty-six  per  cent  of  the  children  had 
no  useful  vision.  One  fourth  of  the  blind 
children  lost  their  vision  after  six  years  of 
age. 

Ages  of  the  boys  and  girls  taking  part  in 
the  study  were  fairly  well  distributed.  More 
than  half  of  the  pupils  had  attended  a  special 
school  for  at  least  six  years.  Classified  as  over- 
protected  were  twenty-seven  per  cent  of  the 
blind  and  eleven  per  cent  of  the  partially  see¬ 
ing. 

Due  to  the  educational  lag  of  children  in 
schools  for  the  blind,  chronological  age,  rather 
than  academic  level,  was  the  basis  for  divid¬ 
ing  the  group  taking  the  Iowa  Brace  Test 
The  effect  of  giving  an  extra  trial  in  this 
test  was  studied. 

Using  the  factors  of  age,  height  and  weight, 
best-fit  classification  indexes  were  obtained 
by  solving  four-variable  problems  in  partial 
and  multiple  correlation  techniques.  From 
these  indexes,  four  classification  charts  were 
constructed  for  various  groups  of  visually 
handicapped  children — partially  seeing  boys, 
blind  boys,  partially  seeing  girls,  and  blind 
girls.  The  charts  for  girls  include  the  factors 
of  age,  height  and  weight,  while  those  for 
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boys  arc  based  on  age  and  height.  In  each 
classification  scheme  the  weightings  of  these 
factors  arc  different. 

Achievement  scales  were  used  to  equate 
the  track  and  field  performances  of  children 
of  dissimilar  ages.  The  reliability  of  track 
and  field  events  for  visually  handicapped 
children  received  some  consideration.  Evi¬ 
dence  was  introduced  to  show  that  the  group 
of  tests  used  in  the  battery  probably  measure 
gross  motor  performance  as  reliably  as  any 
device  available  at  the  present  time. 

From  the  data  presented  in  this  study,  the 
following  conclusions  were  drawn: 

(1)  On  all  levels  of  the  Iowa  Brace  Test, 
the  scores  of  the  visually  handicapped  fall 
far  below  those  of  seeing  children.  The  weak¬ 
ness  of  children  with  defective  vision  seems 
to  be  general,  rather  than  specific  in  nature. 
In  no  one  factor — ^body  control,  static  balance, 
coordination,  or  agility,  do  they  consistently 
fall  below  seeing  children.  By  giving  the  visu¬ 
ally  handicapped  a  third  trial  in  the  Iowa 
Brace  Test,  their  scores  are  not  raised  enough 
to  equal  those  of  seeing  children. 

(2)  In  most  track  and  field  events,  mean 
scores  for  pupils  in  schools  for  the  blind  fall 
far  below  those  for  seeing  children.  The 
visually  handicapped  score  lowest  in  the  bas¬ 
ketball  throw  for  distance  and  perform  sig¬ 
nificantly  better  in  running  than  in  throwing. 
Due  to  intensive  training  in  the  event,  high 
school  boys  with  defective  vision  excel  the 
seeing  in  the  standing  broad  jump.  The 
mean  scores  in  running  and  jumping  of  older 
pupils  in  schools  for  the  blind  more  nearly 
approach  the  norms  for  the  seeing  than  do 
the  scores  of  the  younger  visually  handi¬ 
capped  children.  Boys  with  defective  vision 
perform  relatively  better  than  do  girls.  Special 
schools  usually  provide  more  physical  edu¬ 
cation  for  the  male  sex. 

(3)  The  weakness  of  the  visually  handi¬ 
capped  in  track  and  field  work  is  a  result 
of  limited  physical  activity  before  entering 
school.  This  is  caused  by  lack  of  vision  and 
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parental  overprotection.  Also,  blind  children 
have  particular  difficulty  in  learning  to 
throw;  and  fear  of  injury,  weaving  back 
and  forth,  and  holding  on  to  a  guide  wire, 
are  handicaps  in  running. 

(4)  In  comparison  with  the  seeing,  chil¬ 
dren  with  defective  vision  perform  just  as 
consistently  in  track  and  field  events.  Cor¬ 
relation  coefficients  between  trials  are  over 
+  .90  for  the  visually  handicapped. 

(5)  When  the  track  and  field  performances 
of  the  blind  and  partially  seeing  were  com¬ 
pared  on  Buell’s  achievement  scales,  some 
significant  differences  were  found.  The  par¬ 
tially  seeing  excelled  in  running  and  throw¬ 
ing,  and  in  the  girls’  broad  jump.  In  the 
boys’  broad  jump  older  pupils  performed 
equally  as  well  as  did  the  partially  seeing. 

(6)  In  the  Iowa  Brace  Test,  the  partially 
seeing  score  better  than  the  blind  in  both 
elementary  groups  and  on  the  junior  high 
school  level  for  girls.  There  is  little  difference 
between  the  scores  of  the  blind  and  the 
partially  seeing  on  the  high  school  level  and 
for  the  boys  in  junior  high  school.  This 
would  indicate  that  blind  girls  and  boys 
make  good  progress  in  the  ability  to  use 
their  muscles  after  entering  school.  There  is 
not  much  difference  in  the  performance  of 
the  blind  and  partially  seeing  in  most  stunts 
of  the  Iowa  Brace  Test.  The  partially  seeing 
definitely  excel  in  two  stunts  of  balance,  one 
foot — touch  head  and  one  knee — head  to 
floor,  in  which  the  blind  have  difficulty  in 
judging  the  distance  of  the  upper  part  of 
the  body  from  the  floor. 

(7)  Overprotected  blind  and  partially  see¬ 
ing  boys  and  girls  perform  below  normal  in 
running,  jumping,  throwing,  and  on  most 
levels  of  the  Iowa  Brace  Test,  while  there  is 
little  difference  between  the  performances  of 
neglected  visually  handicapped  children  and 
those  with  normal  home  backgrounds.  For 
children  in  schools  for  the  blind,  the  attitude 
of  parental  overprotection  influences  perform¬ 
ance  in  track  and  field  events,  and  scores  on 
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a  stunt  type  test.  In  so  far  as  motor  perform¬ 
ance  is  concerned,  parental  neglect  is  to  be 
preferred  to  overprotection.  This  point  was 
raised  because  one  cannot  overemphasize  the 
harm  done  to  visually  handicapped  children 
by  overprotective  parents. 

(8)  Children  who  lose  their  vision  after 
six  years  of  age  do  not  have  as  much  diffi¬ 
culty  in  adjusting  to  physical  activities  as  do 
those  blind  from  early  childhood.  Recently 
blinded  girls  perform  better  in  running, 
throwing  and  jumping.  Boys  who  lose  their 
vision  after  six  years  of  age  throw  the  bas¬ 
ketball  further  than  do  those  who  have  never 
seen  this  intricate  act.  The  visual  factor  is 
very  important  in  learning  to  throw. 

(9)  In  the  classification  plan  now  com¬ 
monly  used  in  schools  for  the  blind,  boys 
and  girls  whose  sum  of  exponents  is  below 
12  do  not  perform  as  well  in  running,  throw¬ 
ing,  and  jumping,  as  do  children  whose  sum 
of  exponents  is  between  13  and  20.  A  class 
should  be  added  for  the  younger  boys,  and 
another  for  the  girls. 

(10)  A  high  correlation  exists  between  the 
empirical  plan  now  used  to  classify  children 
with  defective  vision  and  the  best-fit  indexes 
developed  in  this  study.  Age  and  height  have 
somewhat  similar  weightings  in  the  classifi¬ 
cation  of  seeing  and  visually  handicapped 
children.  Because  of  low  correlations  between 
performance  and  factors  of  age,  height  and 
weight,  valid  classification  indexes  have  not 
been  developed  for  either  seeing  or  visually 
handicapped  secondary  school  girls. 

(11)  The  classification  of  visually  handi¬ 
capped  students  differs  from  that  of  seeing 
children  in  some  respects.  In  elementary  and 
junior  high  schools,  weight  influences  the 
performance  of  seeing  students  much  more 
than  that  of  children  with  defective  vision. 
Correlations  between  performance  and  age, 
height  and  weight  are  much  higher  for 
secondary  school  seeing  boys  than  for  visu¬ 
ally  handicapped  boys  of  high  school  age. 

(12)  Some  of  the  achievement  scales  in 


Sports  for  the  Blind  are  in  need  of  revi¬ 
sion  because  they  are  too  difficult  for  the  boys 
and  girls.  The  records  of  the  National  Ath¬ 
letic  Association  of  Schools  for  the  Blind, 
upon  which  some  of  these  scales  were  based, 
are  not  representative  of  the  performance  of 
visually  handicapped  children  in  running, 
jumping,  and  throwing.  Since  the  blind  per¬ 
form  below  the  partially  seeing  in  most  track 
and  field  events,  separate  scales  should  be 
constructed  for  the  two  groups.  It  is  hoped 
the  weaknesses  referred  to  above  have  been 
overcome  in  the  achievement  scales  which 
were  part  of  the  study. 

(13)  In  comparison  with  achievement  scakj 
for  seeing  children,  the  scales  for  those  with 
defective  vision  cover  a  wider  range  of  per¬ 
formance.  In  the  scales  presented  here,  there 
is  a  tendency  for  the  range  of  performance 
below  the  mean  to  exceed  that  above  the 
mean. 

There  are  several  implications  of  this  study. 
Among  the  factors  which  affect  the  motor 
performance  of  visually  handicapped  chil¬ 
dren  and  which  should  help  guide  teachen 
of  physical  education  are:  (i)  amount  of 
vision,  (2)  duration  of  visual  handicap,  (3) 
attitude  of  parents  toward  their  children, 
and  (4)  the  physical  education  received  in 
school  and  elsewhere.  If  the  teacher  con¬ 
siders  the  factors  that  influence  motor  per¬ 
formance,  he  can  better  evaluate  and  send 
home  a  more  accurate  mark  of  a  pupil’s  work 
in  physical  education. 

It  is  hoped  that  this  study  may,  in  some 
measure,  serve  to  stimulate  and  direct  those 
who  are  interested  in  advancing  the  status 
of  physical  education  for  visually  handi¬ 
capped  children.  Claims  and  beliefs  are  futile 
arguments  for  this  costly  program  of  special 
education.  If  physical  education  for  children 
with  defective  vision  is  to  receive  the  recogni¬ 
tion  it  deserves,  facts  must  be  produced. 
Workers  in  the  field  must  approach  their 
problems  with  more  objectivity,  intelligence 
and  enthusiasm. 


RECENT  DEVELOPMENTS  IN  SENSORY  DEVICES 
FOR  THE  BLIND 
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CLIFFORD  M.  WITCHER,  Ph.D. 


Research  work  on  technical  aids  for  the 
blind  has  proceeded  along  two  more  or  less 
distinct  lines:  (i)  the  development  of  appli¬ 
ances  to  overcome  various  small,  but  bother¬ 
some  specific  limitations  of  blindness;  and 
(2)  attempts  to  develop  a  workable  substitute 
for  the  sense  of  sight  applicable  to  more  com¬ 
plex  situations,  such  as  those  involved  in 
travel  and  the  reading  of  ink  print.  Progress 
in  the  first  direction  has,  as  is  well  known, 
been  quite  substantial.  The  problems  in¬ 
volved  were  not  difficult,  and  in  many  cases 
the  solutions  lay  in  extremely  simple  adapta¬ 
tions  of  existing  items,  such  as  clocks,  ther¬ 
mometers,  scales  for  weighing,  and  the  like. 
Even  the  talking  book,  which  has  perhaps 
benefited  the  blind  more  than  any  other  tech¬ 
nical  aid,  required  little  basic  research  for  its 
development.  A  few  completely  original  de¬ 
vices  which  have  resulted  from  the  work 
on  overcoming  specific  limitations  have  in¬ 
volved  slightly  more  difficult  problems,  but 
even  they  required  little  in  the  way  of  ex¬ 
ploration  of  completely  unknown  fields.  The 
Liessens  music  writer,  the  circular  slide  rule 
for  mathematical  calculation,  and  the  audi¬ 
tory  circuit  analyzer  for  making  electrical 
measurements,  represent  important  devices 
(rf  this  type. 

Although  the  kinds  of  appliances  which  we 
have  just  mentioned  might  be  correctly 
termed  “sensory  devices”,  this  term  has  now 


br.  Clifford  M.  Witcher,  formerly  a  research  engineer 
for  the  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind,  b  now 
director  of  the  department  of  physics  at  Roosevelt  College 
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come  to  be  applied  almost  entirely  to  devices 
which  represent  attempts  to  solve  the  vastly 
more  difficult  problems  of  finding  sensory 
substitutes  for  sight  in  the  complex  situations 
involved  in  such  activities  as  travel  and  the 
reading  of  printed  material.  As  is  doubtless 
well  known  to  most  readers  of  this  report, 
this  baffling  problem  has  occupied  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  some  of  the  best  scientists  of  the  pres¬ 
ent  century.  Numerous  sensory  devices  have 
actually  been  constructed,  ranging  from  rela¬ 
tively  simple  apparatus  for  the  detection  and 
location  of  obstacles,  to  the  complex  device 
known  as  the  R.C.A.  “recognition  type  read¬ 
ing  machine”,  which  employs  more  than  250 
vacuum  tubes.  Some  of  these  have  been 
briefly  described  by  the  writer  in  previous 
articles,  and  other  descriptions  abound.  Nu¬ 
merous  tests  to  determine  the  practical  utility 
of  all  these  devices  have  been  carried  out, 
both  in  the  United  States  and  in  England,  but 
in  every  case  the  results  have  been  negative. 

One  may  reasonably  ask:  “Why  has  every 
attempt  to  develop  a  crude  substitute  for  the 
sense  of  sight  failed  ?  If  our  radar  systems  can 
detect,  and  in  some  cases  actually  identify,  ob¬ 
jects  many  miles  away  through  fog  and  dark¬ 
ness,  why  cannot  a  suitable  sensory  device  for 
the  blind  readily  be  developed?” 

It  has  been  only  during  the  past  year  or  two 
that  we  have  begun  to  get  some  notion  of  the 
answer.  The  key  has  been  provided  by  two 
somewhat  closely  related  developments  in 
recent  scientific  thought.  The  first  of  these  is 
the  new  approach  to  the  study  of  the  opera¬ 
tion  of  the  brain  and  nervous  system  devel- 
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oped  by  Prof.  Norbcrt  Wiener  and  his  collab¬ 
orators,  and  now  generally  referred  to  as 
“cybernetics”.  The  second  is  the  mathematical 
theory  of  communication  recently  evolved  by 
Prof.  Claude  Shannon  and  his  co-workers. 
The  theory  of  communication  enables  us  for 
the  first  time  to  define  clearly  what  we  mean 
by  “information”  and  to  get  a  clear  notion  of 
the  rate  at  which  information  can  be  passed 
through  a  communication  system.  Cyber¬ 
netics,  defined  by  Wiener  as  “the  science  of 
communication  and  control,”  furnishes  the 
connection  between  the  theory  of  communica¬ 
tion  and  the  operation  of  the  brain  and 
nervous  system. 

The  chief  way  in  which  these  new  ideas 
have  contributed  to  our  understanding  of  the 
sensory  substitution  problem  has  been  to 
bring  us  to  the  full  realization  of  the  vast 
superiority  of  the  sense  of  sight  as  a  channel 
for  conveying  information  to  the  brain  as 
compared  with  all  other  sensory  channels. 
Thus  the  difficulty  with  which  we  are  faced  is 
that  of  finding  some  other  sensory  channel 
which  can  bring  information  to  the  brain 
fast  enough  and  accurately  enough  for  use  in 
the  complex  situations  involved  in  travel  and 
reading. 

Let  us  see  how  this  idea  applies  in  the  case 
of  travel  devices.  Every  travel  device  which 
has  been  built  thus  far  acts  similarly  to  a 
narrow  beam  flashlight  in  that  it  can  provide 
at  any  one  moment  information  about  a  suffi¬ 
ciently  large  part  of  the  environment.  This 
process  of  scanning  is  confusing  and  time 
consuming,  and,  incidentally,  rather  conspic¬ 
uous.  When  the  device  detects  an  obstacle,  it 
must  provide  the  user  with  information  suf¬ 
ficient  to  give  him  a  rough  idea  of  the  dis¬ 
tance  of  the  obstacle  from  him.  But  every 
scheme  for  accomplishing  this  thus  far  con¬ 
ceived  has  required  time — time  in  some  cases 
for  the  device  to  produce  the  signal,  and  al¬ 
ways  time  to  allow  the  brain  of  the  user  to 
interpret,  or  decode,  the  information  which 
the  device  gives.  Thus,  for  all  devices  so  far 


constructed,  the  time  needed  for  scanning, 
plus  that  needed  for  interpreting  the  “Ian- 
guage”  of  the  device,  has  been  so  great  as  to 
make  all  of  them  useless  for  safe  travel  at 
normal  speed. 

In  the  case  of  reading  devices,  such  as  the 
historic  optophone  and  the  more  modern  so- 
called  “electronic  pencil,”  the  situation  is 
somewhat  different.  These  devices  will  trans¬ 
mit  their  “language”  to  the  listener  at  any 
speed  he  may  desire.  Their  chief  difficulty  lie 
in  the  fact  that  their  languages  are  too  com¬ 
plicated  and  have  too  many  “syllables,”  or 
changes  in  sound,  to  permit  easy  interpreta¬ 
tion.  With  devices  of  this  kind  every  letter  of 
the  alphabet  constitutes  a  complex  sound  pat¬ 
tern  which  may  involve  as  many  as  four  dit 
tinct  changes  between  its  beginning  and  end 
Furthermore,  these  sound  patterns  are  not 
clear  cut,  like  those  of  good  speech. 

Devices  like  the  Naumberg  visagraph, 
which  produce  magnified,  embossed  facam- 
iles  of  printed  letters,  are  subject  to  the  same 
difficulty,  but  in  slightly  different  form.  As  is 
well  known,  the  material  produced  by  such 
devices  can  be  read  by  experienced  readers  at 
a  speed  of  thirty  to  forty  words  per  minute. 
However,  it  appears  very  difficult  to  attain 
speeds  much  higher  than  this.  On  the  other  ; 
hand,  we  know  that  good  braille  readen 
often  attain  speeds  of  150  to  200  words  per 
minute.  Again  the  explanation  lies  in  an  ex¬ 
amination  of  the  nature  of  the  informatkm 
which  the  reader  is  receiving  from  the  device, 
or  rather  from  the  page  on  which  his  fingers 
rest.  The  shapes  of  printed  letters  simply 
contain  too  much  detail  to  be  quickly  identi¬ 
fied  by  touch.  Thus  again,  our  information  is  ^ 
of  a  type  which  is  not  clear  cut  and  contains 
superfluous  detail. 

Reading  devices  like  the  R.CA.  recog¬ 
nition  reading  machine  are  so  complex  and  » 
expensive  that,  even  if  they  were  made  to 
perform  satisfactorily,  they  could  never  be  of 
much  good  to  the  blind.  They  will  therefore 
not  be  discussed  further  here. 
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Returning  for  a  moment  to  travel  devices, 
it  may  be  well  to  point  out  the  answer  to  one 
question  which  is  being  asked  more  and 
more  frequently  of  late  on  account  of  the 
increasing  popularity  of  television.  Why 
might  it  not  be  possible  to  utilize  an  easily 
portable  television  camera  to  give  a  blind 
person  some  sort  of  picture  of  his  environ¬ 
ment?  After  all,  the  information  picked  up 
by  television  cameras  is  transmitted  through 
wires  and  through  space  to  television  re¬ 
ceivers  many  miles  away.  Aside  from  the  en¬ 
gineering  difficulties,  here  again  the  answer 
lies  in  the  fact  that  no  way  other  than  vision 
has  as  yet  been  discovered  for  channeling  this 
sort  of  information  into  the  human  brain  in 
a  form  which  the  brain  can  interpret. 

Thus  we  see  in  a  rough  way  how  the  new 
ideas  about  information  and  the  action  of  the 
brain  and  nervous  system  have  apparently 
led  to  a  valid  diagnosis  of  our  fundamental 
difficulty.  And  now,  we  ask,  can  these  new 
ideas  also  provide  us  with  a  solution  to  the 
difficulty  ? 

The  first  attempt  to  apply  these  ideas  was 
begun  only  about  a  year  ago  by  Prof.  Wiener 
of  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology 
and  his  co-workers.  Prof.  J.  B.  Wiesner,  and 
others.  It  consists  of  a  device  for  the  deaf 
rather  than  the  blind,  but  is  of  interest  as  an 
illustration  of  how  the  new  ideas  are  applied. 
It  has  been  known  for  many  years  that  a 
totally  deaf  person  cannot  possibly  learn  to 
understand  speech  by  touching  the  vibrating 
diaphragm  of  a  loudspeaker  or  telephone  re¬ 
ceiver.  True,  the  deaf  person  can  receive  some 
information  in  this  way,  even  enough  to  fol¬ 
low  intricate  musical  rhythms,  but  it  is  not 
sufficiently  clear  cut  to  provide  an  understand¬ 
ing  of  speech.  Wiener  and  Wiesner  proposed 
the  idea  of  allowing  the  sounds  in  speech  to 
cause  vibration  of  several  different  dia¬ 
phragms,  but  in  such  a  way  that  one  of  the 
I  diaphragms  would  only  respond  to  very  low- 
I  pitched  sounds,  one  only  to  very  high-pitched 
j  sounds,  and  the  others  to  distinct  bands  of 


sound  at  intermediate  pitches.  With  this  sort 
of  an  arrangement,  every  spoken  word  would 
appear  as  a  sort  of  vibration  pattern  on  the 
diaphragms.  If  there  were  five  such  dia¬ 
phragms  (as  was  the  case  on  the  first  model), 
the  user  could  place  the  five  fingers  of  his 
hand  on  them  so  as  to  receive  the  patterns  of 
sound.  Thus  he  could  get  much  more  in¬ 
formation  about  the  spoken  words,  perhaps 
enough  to  learn  to  understand  them. 

Experimental  tests  with  this  device  look 
moderately  hopeful  thus  far.  The  writer  per¬ 
sonally  observed  one  deaf-blind  person  using 
this  apparatus.  This  man  still  retained  a  little 
speech,  but  his  pronunciation  was  quite  in¬ 
distinct.  But  with  a  device  of  this  kind  he 
could  cheeky  up  on  his  pronunciation  of  words 
and  actually  compare  the  patterns  of  sound 
which  he  produced  with  those  produced 
when  others  spoke  the  same  word.  This  “feed 
back”  process  occupies  a  very  important  place 
in  our  new  ways  of  thinking  about  nervous 
activity,  but  we  cannot  go  into  it  in  more 
detail  here.  Suffice  it  to  say  that,  with  less 
than  an  hour’s  use,  the  man  whom  the  writer 
observed  was  able  to  improve  his  own  pro¬ 
nunciation  of  several  words  considerably  and 
also  actually  identify  some  few  words  spoken 
by  another  person  into  the  device. 

An  attempt  to  apply  the  theory  to  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  a  travel  device  for  the  blind  is 
now  beginning  at  the  Massachusetts  Institute 
of  Technology.  Suggested  some  time  ago  by 
the  writer,  this  idea  is  an  attempt  to  make 
use  of  a  fact  which  we  have  all  known  for 
years,  but  perhaps  never  fully  appreciated.  It 
is  the  fact  that  the  rate  of  flow  of  information 
to  the  brain  in  the  process  of  reading  braille 
seems  to  be  far  greater  than  that  of  any  other 
method  of  acquiring  information  by  touch. 
In  fact,  with  good  braille  readers,  the  speed 
at  which  information  reaches  the  brain  and  is 
interpreted  by  it  is  quite  comparable  with  the 
speed  of  ordinary  speech,  which  is  probably 
the  fastest  auditory  means  of  conveying  in¬ 
formation.  Thus  it  would  seem  that  very 
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simple  patterns  composed  of  dots  like  those 
of  braille  and  covering  an  area  comparable 
with  the  size  of  a  few  braille  cells,  may  have 
very  good  possibilities  for  providing  readily 
decodable  information.  Suppose  that  we  had 
a  small  metal  box  on  the  top  surface  of  which 
was  a  small,  pie-shaped  array  of  holes  not 
more  than  one  inch  from  center  to  edge.  Sup¬ 
pose  further  that  pins  with  rounded  tips  were 
located  in  the  holes  and  were  so  arranged  that 
they  would  project  slightly  above  the  surface 
of  the  box  when  the  travel  device  to  which  it 
was  connected  picked  up  an  obstacle.  Pins  on 
the  outermost  circle  would  represent  ob¬ 
stacles  perhaps  ten  to  twelve  feet  away.  Those 
closer  to  the  center  would  represent  nearer 
obstacles.  Pins  in  the  right  hand  portion  of 
the  array  would  be  raised  by  obstacles  to  the 
right  of  the  path,  those  in  the  center  portion 
by  obstacles  directly  ahead,  and  so  on.  Hence, 
at  any  instant,  simply  by  moving  the  finger 
slightly,  a  crude  picture  of  the  positions  of  all 
obstacles  near  enough  to  need  attention 
would  be  at  hand. 

A  device  to  simulate  this  scheme  is  now 
being  built  at  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of 
Technology.  To  be  sure,  it  is  more  complex 
than  the  schemes  so  far  used  for  signal  pre¬ 
sentation,  but  it  is  the  first  arrangement 
which  makes  it  possible  to  try  to  utilize  the 
high  rates  of  information  transfer  provided 
by  braille.  Will  it  work.?  We  may  know  more 
about  it  a  year  from  now. 

We  should  not  conclude  this  discussion 
without  mentioning  a  rather  striking  form  of 
obstacle  detection  device  which  has  recently 
been  developed.  Although  this  device  is  of 
the  same  narrow  beam  type  as  all  the  oil  ers 
previously  built,  the  inventor.  Dr.  Heinz 
Kallman  of  New  York  City,  has  succeeded  in 
making  it  far  more  compact  and  far  more  ef¬ 
ficient  from  the  standpoint  of  power  con¬ 
sumption  than  any  other  device  previously 
known.  Because  of  its  extreme  compactness 
and  efficiency,  it  may  well  serve  as  the  basic 
detector  unit  in  a  more  adequate  form  of 


travel  device.  Dr.  Kallman  is  now  very  gen- 
erously  cooperating  with  us  at  the  American 
Foundation  for  the  Blind  in  further  work  on 
this  device.  One  long  dreamed-of  hope  con¬ 
nected  with  the  problem  of  building  a  travel 
device  is  that  of  finding  a  reliable  way  of  de¬ 
tecting  step-downs  or  drops.  In  fact,  until  this 
problem  is  definitely  solved,  we  can  never 
consider  that  we  have  a  usable  device.  Dr. 
Kallman’s  apparatus  now  affords  some  prom¬ 
ise  in  this  direction. 

From  what  has  been  said,  then,  two  points 
clearly  stand  out:  in  the  first  place,  we  must 
fully  recognize  the  fact  that  we  are  still  far 
from  a  workable  solution  to  the  problem  of  a 
substitute  for  the  sense  of  sight.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  fact  that  we  have  at  last  gained 
some  insight  into  the  basic  nature  of  our 
difficulties  gives  us  a  renewed  eagerness  to 
find  the  answer  to  this  all-important  problem. 

WORKERS’  CONFERENCE 

The  1950  Conference  of  the  New  York 
State  Federation  of  Workers  for  the  Blind  had 
as  its  theme  “A  Mid-Century  Review  and 
Preview  of  Progress  in  Work  for  the  Blind.” 
It  was  held  at  Binghamton  on  September  28 
and  29.  At  the  banquet  on  Thursday  eve¬ 
ning,  Peter  J.  Salmon  gave  an  address  on 
the  above  topic,  and  the  Blind  Work  Asso¬ 
ciation  honored  Chester  B.  Lord  and  Mrs. 
Louise  R.  Weed  who  have  contributed 
greatly  to  the  welfare  of  the  blind  in  the  local 
community.  Speakers  at  other  sessions  were 
Miss  Grace  S.  Harper  of  the  State  Commis¬ 
sion  for  the  Blind,  Arthur  Copeland,  of  the 
Industrial  Home,  Miss  Evelyn  C.  McKay, 
of  McKay  Associates,  W.  Earl  Quay,  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Association  for  the  Blind,  Her¬ 
bert  Brown,  of  the  State  Commission  and 
Frank  }.  Muench,  Jr.,  of  the  U.S.  Department 
of  Labor.  The  following  officers  were  re¬ 
elected:  W.  Stanley  Wartenberg,  president; 
Mrs.  Elizabeth  Locke,  secretary;  and  Miss 
Nell  Horton,  treasurer.  Michael  Supa  suc¬ 
ceeds  Mrs.  Nerine  Coffin  as  vice-president. 
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THE  FUTURE  OF  BRAILLE 

EDWARD  J.  WATERHOUSE 

Introductory  Note:  The  future  of  braille  continues  to  be  one  of  the  most  challenging  sub¬ 
jects  for  discussion  whenever  blind  or  seeing  thinl^ers  in  wor\  for  the  blind  get  together. 
During  recent  years,  much  thought  and  actual  experimentation  has  gone  into  attempts  to 
forecast  what  that  future  will  be.  In  the  following  article,  one  of  those  most  /(eenly  inter¬ 
ested  and  most  closely  identified  with  such  attempts  sets  forth  for  broader  attention  the 
basic  problem  and  points  up  a  general  direction  which  he  feels  should  guide  current  study. 


The  interests  of  braille  readers  fall  mainly 
into  four  categories — general  recreation,  the 
pursuit  of  information,  education,  and  reli¬ 
gious  inspiration.  Through  periodicals  and 
books  supplied  by  special  groups,  the  religious 
needs  of  braille  readers  are  apparently  well 
supplied.  Educational  material  is  obtained 
free  of  charge  from  the  American  Printing 
House  for  the  Blind,  or  else  from  volunteer 
transcribers.  The  trend  towards  enrollment 
of  blind  students  in  public  high  schools  is 
perhaps  making  increased  demands  on  the 
volunteers,  although  the  growing  practice  of 
recording  on  discs,  also  by  volunteers,  may 
produce  an  opposite  effect.  However,  there  is 
a  need  for  braille  material  in  high  schools  and 
colleges  which  requires  consideration. 

Under  the  heading,  “the  pursuit  of  informa¬ 
tion,”  come  such  matters  as  technical  books, 
works  of  reference,  vocational  guidance  ma¬ 
terial,  and  so  forth,  which  usually  are  too 
specialized  to  appeal  to  more  than  a  small 
group  of  readers,  but  which  nevertheless  are 
of  vital  importance  to  the  few.  To  a  large 
extent  this  kind  of  material  is  supplied  by 
volunteers,  and  there  is  a  plentiful  demand 
for  more. 


Edward  J.  Waterhouse  is  manager  of  the  Howe  Press 
and  teacher  of  mathematics  at  Perkins  Institution  and 
Massachusetts  School  for  the  Blind. 


The  general  recreational  needs  of  braille 
readers  are  met  partly  by  the  Library  of  Con¬ 
gress  in  a  well-organized  program,  and  partly 
through  the  circulation  of  a  number  of  maga¬ 
zines  of  which  the  braille  editions  of  the 
Readers  Digest,  The  Weekly  News,  and  the 
Matilda  Ziegler  Magazine  for  the  Blind  alone 
total  over  30,000  copies  each  month — all  sup¬ 
plied  free  of  charge. 

There  is  abundant  data  to  show  that  the 
braille  circulating  libraries  distribute  fewer 
titles  nowadays  than  before  the  advent  of  talk¬ 
ing  books.  On  the  other  hand,  there  are  indi¬ 
cations  in  some  regions  that  the  rate  of  decline 
is  retarding,  and  it  is  possible  that  increased 
magazine  reading  may  have  offset  much  of 
the  decline  in  the  reading  of  books.  It  is  an 
obvious  fact  that  a  great  deal  of  braille  ma¬ 
terial  is  being  read  and  will  continue  to  be 
read  during  the  foreseeable  future.  It  is  the 
task  of  publishers  of  braille  material  to  ana¬ 
lyze  the  needs  of  their  readers  and  to  plan 
a  program  accordingly.  It  seems  particularly 
important  to  study  the  situation  at  this  time 
when  the  pressure  of  rising  costs,  as  well  as 
other  factors,  may  reduce,  for  a  time,  the 
amount  of  material  embossed  in  braille. 

From  the  foregoing,  it  may  be  seen  that 
books  are  selected  for  embossing  either  to 
meet  a  specific  need,  or  in  anticipation  of  a 
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general  demand.  The  bulk  o£  the  former  are 
hand-transcribed  by  volunteers,  while  most  of 
the  latter  are  purchased  for  distributing  li¬ 
braries  by  the  Library  of  Congress.  Both 
these  processes  at  present  have  their  weak¬ 
nesses,  most  of  which  are  traceable  to  techni¬ 
cal  difficulties,  and  these  often  lead  to  serious 
handicaps,  or,  at  the  best,  inconveniences,  to 
braille  readers. 

“General  interest”  books  are  at  present  or¬ 
dered  in  lots  of  twenty-five  copies,  one  for 
each  of  the  existing  distributing  libraries. 
Some  librarians  complain  that  they  receive 
material  which  never  leaves  the  shelves;  a 
situation  which  exists,  apparently,  in  public 
libraries  also.  Because  of  the  bulky  nature  of 
braille,  this  is  undoubtedly  a  serious  matter. 
However,  it  is  not  a  universal  condition,  for 
the  Perkins  Institution  librarians  state  that 
they  have  few,  if  any,  titles  which  have  never 
been  read,  though  they  state  that  some  books 
pass  out  of  circulation  after  a  few  years’  use. 
Some  librarians  could  make  good  use  of 
several  copies  of  a  book  during  the  peak  of 
its  popularity. 

Far  more  serious  is  the  fact  that  braille 
readers  often  desire  material  which  is  not 
available.  In  this  respect  they  are  still  definitely 
handicapped,  compared  with  seeing  readers. 
In  spite  of  the  great  progress  in  recognizing 
the  needs  of  the  blind  which  has  been  made 
since  the  days  of  Haiiy  and  Braille,  and  in 
spite  of  generous  expenditure  of  public  and 
private  funds,  the  total  number  of  titles  avail¬ 
able  to  the  braille  reader  is  pitifully  small. 

The  braille  reader  who  cannot  get  what 
he  wants  from  his  library  may  be  able  to 
make  arrangements  for  a  volunteer  to  tran¬ 
scribe  the  book  for  him,  or  he  may  hire  or 
borrow  the  eyes  of  another.  Compare  either 
of  these  procedures  with  the  comparable  situ¬ 
ation  involving  seeing  people. 

There  is  no  simple  remedy  for  this.  Obvi¬ 
ously,  under  existing  conditions  of  cost,  the 
Library  of  Congress  cannot  increase  appreci¬ 
ably  the  number  of  titles  embossed  annually. 


It  is  difficult  to  see  how  the  method  of  selec¬ 
tion  can  be  radically  improved  so  that  bookj 
will  circulate  more  frequently.  If  any  man 
exists  who  can  foretell  the  interests  and  tastej 
of  readers  a  few  months  hence,  a  rosy  future 
awaits  him  in  the  publishing  business.  If  any 
appreciable  improvement  is  to  be  made,  it 
seems  that  it  must  come  from  technical  de- 
velopments. 

The  process  of  making  braille  books  may 
be  split  into  three  parts — transcribing,  print¬ 
ing,  and  binding.  When  performed  by  pro¬ 
fessionals  using  stereographing  machines, 
transcribing  is  costly.  It  involves  a  training 
period  of  twelve  or  more  months.  It  is  exatt- 
ing  work  which  deserves  fair  pay.  A  rough 
figure  would  be  a  dollar  per  print  page  for 
an  average  novel. 

Printing  costs  depend  upon  the  number  of 
copies  in  a  run.  The  time  consumed  in  put¬ 
ting  zinc  plates  on  the  press  varies  with  the  | 
equipment,  but  with  the  short  runs  common 
with  braille  books,  it  costs  almost  as  much 
to  print  five  copies  as  twenty-five.  An  average 
figure  for  twenty-five  copies  is  $2.00  per  vol¬ 
ume,  and  for  five  copies,  perhaps  $8.00  a 
volume.  Binding  costs  depend  entirely  on  the 
type  of  cover  used,  and  vary  from  practically 
nothing  for  a  paper  back  to  $1.00  or  more 
for  a  substantial  gold-lettered  book. 

The  above  figures  are  relative.  They  in¬ 
dicate  the  comparative  costs  of  the  various 
activities  combined  in  making  a  volume. 

One  way  of  saving  transcribing  costs  is  to 
use  volunteer  labor.  But  although  volunteers 
are  plentiful  and  skillful,  few  would  be  will¬ 
ing  to  operate  power-driven  equipment  even 
if  it  were  available.  Our  problem  is  to  re¬ 
produce  hand-embossed  braille  in  whatever 
quantity  it  is  needed.  The  V.S.B.  Uformite 
Process,  which  was  developed  by  the  Volun¬ 
teers  Service  for  the  Blind  in  Philadelphia, 
is  an  excellent  way  of  obtaining  good  copies 
from  material  produced  with  a  slate  or  braille 
writer,  and  deserves  wider  usage.  However, 
it  produces  only  one-side  braille,  and  the 
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problem  of  bulk  is  so  serious  that  the  process  blind  reader  could  make  a  request  for  ma- 

caanot  be  considered  a  complete  answer  to  terial  and  receive  it  within  a  month  or  less, 

our  problems.  and  in  which  the  Library  of  Congress  could 

It  seems  necessary  to  develop  some  rather  order  few  or  many  copies  of  a  title,  including 
costly  equipment  of  a  semi-automatic  nature  repeat  runs,  and  receive  them  quickly  and 
to  scan  hand-copied  braille  and  reproduce  it  inexpensively.  To  accomplish  this  a  costly 
in  quantity.  There  are  various  ways  in  which  program  of  mechanical  development '  is  re- 
this  might  be  accomplished,  but  the  technical  quired,  combining  the  efforts  of  all  interested 
details  are  not  relevant  here.  The  equipment  groups.  Some  time  must  elapse  before  this 
should  be  such  that  short  or  long  runs  may  work  can  be  accomplished,  but  it  is  reason- 
bc  made  quickly  and  inexpensively.  The  able  to  hope  that  improved  service  to  braille 
ideal  situation  would  be  one  in  which  a  readers  can  be  provided. 


THE  BLIND  OF  JAPAN 

T.  YOSHIMOTO 

1  THINK  IT  WILL  INTEREST  YOU  to  hear  some-  ion.  As  a  result  the  education  of  the  blind 
thing  about  the  progress  of  work  for  the  was  rebuilt  on  the  British  model,  and  later 
blind  in  Japan  and  to  see  what  an  inspiration  it  was  made  compulsory, 
the  examples  of  England  and  America  have  A  welfare  centre,  called  “The  Lighthouse 
been  to  us.  I  am  not  giving  you  by  any  means  for  the  Blind”  was  started  in  Osaka  by  Takeo 
a  full  report,  but  only  telling  you  of  some  Iwahashi,  following  the  visit  of  Miss  Wini- 
outstanding  things.  fred  Holt  (later  Mrs.  Mather)  to  Japan,  and 

First  of  all  we  opened  the  way  for  the  this  is  now  rendering  very  good  service  to 
higher  education  of  the  more  gifted  amongst  the  blind  of  that  locality.  A  good  National 
the  blind  themselves,  who  would  obviously  Library  for  the  Blind  was  started  some  years 
make  good  leaders.  Next  we  published  a  ago  by  K.  Homma,  a  very  able  Christian 
book  entitled  The  Soul  of  England,  to  in-  blind  man.  It  was  destroyed  during  the  war, 
terest  the  general  public  as  well  as  govern-  but  he  has  now  re-started  it.  Besides  the 
ment  authorities,  it  being  chiefly  about  Eng-  above,  many  societies  for  the  blind  have 
lish  social  services  and  the  Christian  soil  sprung  up,  which  are  still  very  small, 
from  which  they  sprang.  One  chapter  was  Massage  is  taught  in  every  school  for  the 
exclusively  concerning  the  blind.  The  Minis-  blind  and  this  occupation  has  proved  to  be 
try  of  Education  and  a  department  of  the  almost  the  best  for  the  blind  of  Japan.  About 
Home  Office,  which  later  was  made  into  the  twenty-five  per  cent  of  the  blind  are  now 
Ministry  of  Health,  distributed  the  book  to  engaged  in  this  profession.  However,  because 
all  social  service  agencies.  Some  colleges  used  this  has  proved  such  a  good  occupation  for 
the  book  in  their  social  service  classes,  thus  the  blind  for  so  many  years,  industrial  train- 
helping  to  create  an  enlightened  public  opin-  ing  for  them  has  been  totally  neglected.  This 

“t.  Yoshimoto  b  a  successful  blind  business  man  who  ** 

mended  the  Oxford  Conference  in  August,  1949.  needs  in  Japan,  especially  for  blind  Women. 
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OUTLOOK  FOR  THE  BLIND 


The  final  examination  in  massage,  which  the 
blind  have  to  pass,  has  been  raised  to  the 
highest  level  and  we  are  hoping  to  encourage 
blind  students  from  other  Far  Eastern  coun¬ 
tries  to  come  and  study  massage  in  Japan 
with  a  view  to  its  being  taken  up  in  their 
countries.  Many  years  ago  I  was  able  to  point 
out  in  my  reports  at  two  international  con¬ 
ferences,  that  massage  was  one  of  the  best 
occupations  for  the  blind,  and  this  led  to  its 
being  adopted  in  the  West. 

A  weekly  newspap)er  for  the  blind  is  pub¬ 
lished  by  the  Osaka  Mainichi,  one  of  the  two 
most  influential  newspapers  in  Japan  with 
the  largest  circulation.  This  braille  edition 
not  only  publishes  a  summary  of  the  week’s 
news,  but  devotes  considerable  space  to  mat¬ 
ters  of  special  interest  to  the  blind  and  articles 
written  by  leaders  of  the  blind.  It  has  at 
present  over  4,000  paying  blind  subscribers. 
The  editor  for  nearly  twenty  years  was 
Kyotaro  Nakamura,  a  blind  man  who  studied 
work  for  the  blind  in  England  and  America. 
People  going  over  the  Mainichi  Building  are 
more  impressed  by  this  enterprise  for  the 
blind  than  by  anything  else  they  are  shown, 
even  including  the  equipment  capable  of 
printing  over  2400,000  copies  of  the  news¬ 
paper  for  the  sighted  public. 

Besides  publishing  the  weekly  newspaper 
for  the  blind  the  Mainichi  people  have  con¬ 
tributed  much  towards  educational  and  wel¬ 
fare  services  for  the  blind  by  publishing 
braille  textbooks  for  schools  for  the  blind 
and  by  organizing  sports  and  other  forms  of 
healthy  competition  for  the  blind.  They  some¬ 
times  run  a  mobile  clinic  for  the  general 
health  of  the  blind,  which  includes  ophthal¬ 
mic  services.  In  not  a  few  cases  this  has  re¬ 
sulted  in  recovery  of  sight  by  blind  persons. 
They  also  organise  occasional  nation-wide 
campaigns  to  help  create  public  opinion  in 
favour  of  helping  blind  people,  and  jointly 
with  the  Osaka  Lighthouse  for  the  Blind 
have  twice  invited  Helen  Keller  from 
America  for  the  same  purpose. 


The  Mojin  Kirisuto  Shinko  Kai  (Associa¬ 
tion  of  the  Christian  Blind)  is  an  organiza- 
tion  consisting  of  a  large  number  of  blind 
Japanese  Christians.  It  started  about  thirty 
years  ago  and  has  grown  slowly  but  steadily. 
As  its  organ  it  regularly  publishes  a  magazine 
called  Shinko  (Faith),  and  in  addition  to 
embossing  the  whole  of  the  Bible  in  braille 
(34  volumes),  has  published  about  a  hundred 
Christian  books  in  braille.  It  has  also  helped 
to  open  the  way  for  the  higher  education  of 
promising  young  Mind  persons  who  would 
become  leaders  in  the  Japanese  blind  world. 

It  is  pleasant  to  note  that  most  of  the  wel¬ 
fare  services  which  are  now  carried  on  by 
the  blind  of  Japan,  owe  their  origin  to  in¬ 
fluence  exerted  or  initiative  taken  by  some 
of  the  members  of  the  Association.  Typical 
of  these  are  the  establishment  of  such  insti¬ 
tutions  as  homes  for  blind  women,  libraries 
and  welfare  centres;  and  educating  public 
opinion  to  understand  how  best  to  help  the 
blind.  The  Association  has  helped  greatly  in 
laying  the  foundation  for  the  education  of 
the  blind  in  special  schools  which  now  total 
nearly  seventy.  It  also  originally  started  the 
braille  newspaper  mentioned  above,  which 
was  afterwards  taken  over  by  the  Osaku 
Mainichi.  During  the  war  it  started  work 
for  the  rehabilitation  of  soldiers,  sailors,  air¬ 
men  and  civilians  who  had  lost  their  sight, 
which  was  later  taken  over  by  the  Ministry 
of  Health  and  Education.  It  helped  the  blind 
of  Korea  by  sending  them  a  stereotyping 
machine,  by  means  of  which  the  whole  New 
Testament  was  produced  in  braille.  It  also 
stimulated  friends  of  the  blind  in  China  to 
emboss  the  entire  Bible  in  Chinese  Mandarin 
Braille  and  it  sent  several  hundred  copies  of 
Pilgrim’s  Progress  in  Mandarin  Braille  as  a 
gift  to  the  Chinese  blind. 

The  progress  of  work  for  the  blind  in 
Japan,  starting  as  it  did  with  prayer  and  the 
circulation  of  the  Bible;  going  on  to  the 
preparation  of  workers  through  the  higher 
education  of  some  of  the  blind  themselves 
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in  a  Christian  college  and  extending  to  work 
for  the  blind  of  Korea  and  China,  finally 
reached  the  point  of  helping  in  the  prepara¬ 
tion  of  a  Disabled  Persons  Act,  since  passed 
into  law,  and  the  inviting  of  Helen  Keller 
for  the  second  time  for  a  nationwide  cam¬ 
paign  with  General  MacArthur’s  approval 
and  help.  All  of  this  contributed  towards  the 
post-war  reconstruction  of  Japan. 

Christians  are  still  in  the  minority  amongst 
the  blind,  but  it  has  been  a  creative  minority 
all  along,  as  most  of  its  leaders  are  Christians. 
The  fruit  of  the  Spirit  is  love,  so  the  true 
welfare  of  the  blind  has  ever  been  in  the 
hearts  of  the  workers,  guided  as  they  were 
by  the  finger  of  God. 

The  Disabled  Persons  Act  and  National 
Assistance  Act  in  England  and  similar  Acts 
in  the  United  States  drew  their  vital  nourish¬ 
ment  from  the  Christian  soil  out  of  which 
they  sprang  in  the  nineteenth  century,  as 
social  justice  and  Christian  charity  are  beauti¬ 
fully  combined  in  them.  They  have  proved 
all  along  a  real  inspiration  and  guide  to 
Japan  and  will  be  so  in  the  future  to  many 
less  privileged  countries.  Unfortunately  there 
are  millions  of  blind  people  in  Asia,  Africa 
and  elsewhere  who  are  indeed  in  a  pitiable 
plight.  However,  I  am  very  thankful  to  find 
that  England  and  America  are  trying  more 
and  more  to  do  what  they  can  to  help  these 
unfortunate  people,  and  the  coming  of  help 
from  UNESCO  will  mean  much,  too.  I  feel 
that  the  countries  who  are  giving  of  their  best 
in  this  way  will  make  a  great  contribution 
towards  the  peace  of  the  world. 

As  the  example  of  William  Jackson,  who 
laid  down  his  life  for  the  blind  of  Burma, 
after  doing  so  much  for  them,  has  proved 
such  an  inspiration  to  us  and  to  others,  so  I 
hope  that  the  blind  of  Japan  may  be  used 
more  and  more  to  help  some  of  the  less 
privileged  blind  people  of  the  Far  East  and 
thus  contribute  something  towards  the  wel¬ 
fare  of  the  blind  of  the  whole  world. 
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BRAILLE  SPORTS  MAGAZINE 
POSSIBLE 

Those  who  read  braille  have  often  wished 
that  they  might  have  sports  news  as  it  is 
printed  in  popular  magazines,  not  merely  the 
scores  of  games  or  the  spectacular  happen¬ 
ings  in  current  sports,  but  articles  that  would 
bring  them  some  of  the  excitement  and 
pleasure  of  the  unusual  in  sports  and  the 
human  interest  features  of  those  who  par¬ 
ticipate  in  sports.  Also,  some  have  felt  that 
they  would  like  to  have  some  tangible  ex¬ 
planation  of  sports  terms  which  might  be 
obscure  if  they  have  never  seen  the  sport. 
For  example,  how  many  know  what  the  “T 
formation”  is  in  football,  or  what  a  baseball 
diamond  really  looks  like?  Would  a  braille 
diagram  help  them  to  enjoy  football,  base¬ 
ball,  or  basketball  more  fully? 

Jacob  Twersky,  instructor  in  history  at  the 
College  of  the  City  of  New  York,  former 
collegiate  wrestler,  and  an  ardent  sports  en-r 
thusiast,  has  planned  an  experimental  issue 
of  a  sports  magazine,  excerpting  articles  ap¬ 
pearing  in  eleven  publications — just  a  sample 
of  selected  good  reading  on  sports.  There  arc 
no  sponsors  for  the  magazine,  so  it  will  have 
to  be  purchased  by  braille  readers.  The  In¬ 
dustrial  Home  for  the  Blind  of  Brooklyn  has 
agreed  to  pay  for  the  printing  of  the  first 
issue  and  Mr.  lerardi  of  the  National  Braille 
Press  has  agreed  to  print  copies  of  it  for  as 
many  as  write  in  to  say  they  wish  it.  There¬ 
after,  if  there  is  sufficient  demand,  the  maga¬ 
zine  will  be  published  at  regular  intervals 
and  sold  at  a  subscription  price  of  approxi¬ 
mately  $1.25  per  issue.  If  the  magazine  is 
published  four  times  a  year,  this  will  mean 
that  the  rate  will  be  $5.00.  If  it  is  published 
more  often,  the  additional  cost  will  be  added. 

If  you  would  like  to  read  the  sample  copy, 
write  to  Mr.  Jacob  Twersky,  c/o  Industrial 
Home  for  the  Blind,  520  Gates  Avenue, 
Brooklyn  16,  N.  Y.  This  will  be  your  maga¬ 
zine  and  its  publication  depends  on  you. 
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Psychology  and  Art  of  the  Blind.  By  G. 
Revesz.  Translated  from  the  German  by  Dr. 
H.  A.  Wolff.  London  and  New  York:  Long¬ 
mans,  Green  and  Co.,  1950.  338  pp.  $8.50 

The  book  is  a  translation  of  Die  Formen- 
welt  des  Tastsinnes  which  appeared  in  1938. 
In  this  comprehensive  and  well-illustrated 
work,  Revesz  endeavors  to  lay  “the  theoreti¬ 
cal  foundation  for  haptics  and  for  the  psy¬ 
chology  of  the  blind.”  The  author  in  his 
newly  written  preface  writes  rather  pre¬ 
sumptuously,  “I  am  offering  the  first  treatise 
on  tactile  aesthetics,  the  first  foundation  for 
aesthetics  and  art  of  the  blind.”  It  is  regret¬ 
table  that  he  did  not  inform  himself  of  the 
literature  previously  published  in  this  field. 

After  a  discussion  of  the  fundamental  prob¬ 
lems  of  space  perception,  Revesz  develops  a 
theory  strongly  leaning  toward  the  one  of 
Lowenfeld  and  Miinz  in  which  he  distin¬ 
guishes  between  the  haptic  of  the  seeing 
(“optified  haptics”)  and  the  haptic  of  the 
blind  (“pure  autonomous  haptic”).  He  points 
out  that  the  seeing  translate  their  tactile  per¬ 
ceptions  into  visual  ones — they  optify;  while 
the  blind  rely  on  their  tactile  perceptions  as 
such.  Revesz  criticizes  the  fact  that  “optical 
questions  and  methods  governed  the  whole 
field  of  haptics  and  the  psychology  of  the 
blind,”  but  when  it  comes  to  an  evaluation 
of  haptic  aesthetics  in  the  sculptures  of  the 
blind  he  not  only  accepts  the  judgment  of 
seeing  persons,  but  derives  from  their  opin¬ 
ions  the  conclusion  that  they  are  “unartistic 
personal  expression  of  subjective  experiences, 
and  are  not  governed  by  any  canons  of  form.” 
This  conclusion  is  preceded  by  the  statement 
that  “the  autoplastic  (haptic)  method  of  rep¬ 
resentation  is  entirely  unsuitable  for  ex¬ 
pressing  emotions  and  feelings  in  a  manner 


generally  understandable.”  The  expression  of 
such  value  judgments,  at  a  time  when 
modern  art  in  its  strong  individual  modes 
of  expression  has  taught  us  that  the  degree 
of  communicability  is  by  no  means  an  ex¬ 
pression  of  artistic  value,  is  more  than  sur¬ 
prising;  especially  in  an  analysis  of  tactile 
aesthetics. 

It  is  somehow  the  tragic  fate  of  the  author 
to  postulate  an  “autonomous  way  of  treating 
the  haptic,”  but  to  succumb  to  his  own  su^ 
jective  visual  experiences.  He  writes:  “We 
can  make  the  statement  that  the  haptic  is 
entirely  independent  of  the  sense  of  vision 
and  develops  its  world  by  means  of  its  own 
laws.”  In  spite  of  that  we  find  throughout 
the  book  visual  aesthetic  evaluations  applied 
to  haptic  form  perception. 

The  book  is  excellently  translated  from  the 
German  by  Dr.  H.  A.  Wolff  and,  in  spite  of 
the  many  contradictory  statements,  deserves 
serious  consideration. 

— Viktor  Lowenfeld 


Psychological  Diagnosis  and  Counseling  of 
the  Adult  Blind.  By  Wilma  Donahue  and 
Donald  Dabelstein,  editors.  New  York: 
American  Foundation  for  the  Blind,  1950. 
173  pp.  $2.00 

From  the  proceedings  of  a  University  of 
Michigan  conference  in  1947  psycho¬ 

logical  diagnosis  and  counseling  of  the  adult 
blind,  Dr.  Donahue  and  Dr.  Dabelstein  have 
selected  certain  pap>crs  which  they  rightly 
look  u(H)n  as  significant  contributions  to 
knowledge  regarding  problems  assrKiated 
with  blindness.  These  papers  also  ()oint  up 
the  need  for  a  well-planned,  integrated,  yet 
broadly  conceived,  research  program  in  the 
psychological  evaluation  and  adjustment  of 
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the  blind.  Only  through  such  a  program  can 
those  hard,  all  too  real,  yet  tantalizingly 
amorphous  barriers  of  ignorance  be  broken 
down  which  set  the  blind  apart  vocationally 
and  socially.  The  need  for  research  of  this 
kind  has  existed  for  many  a  year.  It  is  only 
within  the  past  decade,  however,  that  trends 
in  research  theory  and  technique  which  have 
been  evolving  in  general  psychology  and  re¬ 
lated  fields  have  acquired  sufficient  clarity  of 
design  so  that  their  close  applicability  to  the 
problems  of  the  blind  can  be  recognized. 
At  last,  there  is  genuine  possibility  of  funda¬ 
mental  work  being  initiated  in  this  area  as 
a  result  of  this  conference,  which  was  itself 
an  outgrowth  of  the  urgent  need  within  the 
rehabilitation  services  for  adequate  diagnosis 
and  counseling  of  the  adult  blind. 

Psychological  Diagnosis  and  Counseling  of 
the  Adult  Blind  is  important  reading  for 
those  whose  job  it  is  to  help  blind  adults  with 
their  problems  of  personal  and  vocational  ad¬ 
justment,  even  though  some  of  the  more 
highly  technical  papers  will  be  skipped  by 
social  workers  and  others  whose  vocabularies 
follow  other  paths.  The  book  is  of  most  direct 
consequence  to  the  trained  psychologist  and 
vocational  counselor  but  it  should  receive 
thoughtful  attention  from  graduate  students 
preparing  for  work  with  the  handicapped. 

Space  docs  not  permit  discussing  each  of 
the  twelve  stimulating,  challenging  papers 
here  presented.  To  this  reviewer  the  most 
satisfying  aspect  of  the  book  as  a  whole  is 
its  freedom  from  stereotype  and  superficiality. 
There  is  a  readiness  to  acknowledge  the 
present  dearth  of  adequate  psychological 
techniques  for  diagnosis  and  counseling  for 
this  particular  group  of  the  handicapped.  The 
magnitude  of  the  task  involved  in  adequate 
research  is  recognized.  Suggestions  are  ad¬ 
vanced  looking  toward  the  organization  and 
implementation  of  dynamic  and  original  re¬ 
search.  It  is  greatly  to  be  ho|ied  that  the  Na¬ 
tional  Psychological  Research  Ckiuncil  for  the 
Blind  which  had  its  birth  in  the  Michigan 


conference  will  receive  the  support  it  merits, 
both  professionally  and  financially. 

— Kathryn  E.  Maxfield 

SCHOLARSHIPS 

The  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind 
scholarships  of  the  following  students  have 
been  renewed  for  the  year  1950-51:  Imogene 
Cheesman — Kentucky,  Richard  H.  Evensen 
— Massachusetts,  Fuller  Hale — Missouri,  Ge¬ 
neva  Harrison — Michigan,  Lula  May  Hud¬ 
son — Tennessee,  Lelia  Jensen — Montana, 
Vera  McClain — Alabama,  W.  Noyes  Macom- 
ber — Massachusetts,  Olga  Oen — ^North  Da¬ 
kota,  John  Sutton — Texas,  and  Oliver  Willis 
— West  Virginia. 

The  following  are  new  recipients  of  schol¬ 
arships  for  the  present  year.  Rodney  E.  Hoo¬ 
ver— California,  Emerald  McKenzie — ^New 
York,  Eileen  P.  Noone — Pennsylvania,  James 
Warrick — Tennessee,  Bonifacio  Yturbide — 
Nevada,  Leslie  Zacharias — Wisconsin. 

Braille  copies  of  the  Transcribers’  Guide 
to  Standard  English  Braille  by  Bernard 
Krebs  may  be  obtained  free  from  the  New 
York  Guild  for  the  Jewish  Blind,  1880  Broad¬ 
way,  New  York. 
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The  Cleveland  Society  for  the  Blind — The  Society 
has  recently  carried  out  a  successful  program  of 
sight  restoration  among  its  clients.  A  description  of 
this  program  by  £>r.  Charles  I.  Thomas  may  be 
found  in  the  January  1950  issue  of  the  Ohio  State 
Medical  Journal,  entitled  “Sight  Restoration  Pro¬ 
gram  of  the  Cleveland  Society  for  the  Blind.*’ 
Agency  executives  may  wish  to  call  this  article  to 
the  attention  of  the  ophthalmologists  serving  on 
their  boards. 

Michigan  School  for  the  Blind — Two  new  teachers 
have  joined  the  staff  to  replace  two  who  left  at  the 
end  of  last  year.  Miss  Donna  Campbell  is  the  new 
first  and  second  grade  sight-saving  teacher.  She  was 
graduated  from  Michigan  State  Normal  College  and 
taught  last  year  in  the  regular  grades  of  the  public 
schools  of  Royal  Oak.  Miss  Alfrieda  Radke  is  the 
third  grade  braille  teacher.  She  was  trained  in  the 
Michigan  School  for  the  Blind  teacher  training 
program  last  year  and  was  graduated  from  Michi¬ 
gan  State  College  in  June. 

The  school  opened  its  third  teacher  training  pro¬ 
gram  on  September  25th.  This  year’s  class  ccMisists 
of  eight  students.  Two  of  these  are  from  Michigan 
State  Normal  College  in  Ypsilanti  and  the  other  six 
are  from  Michigan  State  College  in  East  Lansing. 
The  program  is  conducted  in  cooperation  with  these 
two  colleges.  The  students  live  at  the  school  during 
their  period  of  training  and  do  all  of  their  academic 
work  on  the  school  grounds.  Their  course  includes 
directed  observation  and  practice  teaching  with 
blind  and  partially  sighted  children. 


Perkins  Institution  and  Massachusetts  School  for  the 
Blind — Angeliki,  a  twelve-year-old  Greek  girl  who 
neither  sees  nor  hears,  and  who  landed  in  Ne# 
York  in  September  expecting  to  be  received  at  ao 
institution  which  did  not  exist,  has  been  accepted  at 
Perkins  Institution,  where  she  will  receive  a  year’s 
schooling.  Her  teacher.  Miss  Avrilla  Vlachou,  accon^ 
panied  her.  Funds  to  provide  this  education  have 
been  furnished  by  the  American  Foundation  for  the 
Blind,  and  Dr.  Gabriel  Farrell,  Director  of  Perkinf 
Institution,  has  generously  arranged  a  very  special 
cost  rate  for  the  care  and  instruction  of  Angeliki 
and  Miss  Vlachou. 

The  Foundation  has  been  advised  by  Mr.  Joha 
Barclay,  Director  of  International  Health  for  Chil> 
dren  in  London,  that  his  organization  will  in  the 
final  instance  be  responsible  for  the  return  of 
Angeliki  to  Greece  if  he  is  advised  after  a  year’s 
training  that  she  cannot  be  educated  in  the  United 
States.  When  school  is  not  in  session,  litde  Angeliki 
will  find  a  home  awaiting  her  on  the  farm  of  Mrs. 
Margaret  Bonniander,  of  Chester,  Vermont. 

The  Lighthouse  for  the  Blind — ^Eleven  blind  pro¬ 
fessional  musicians  participated  in  the  Lighthouse] 
annual  music  festival  in  Carnegie  Recital  Halt 
Funds  donated  for  the  purpose  by  the  late  William] 
N.  Cohen  and  William  Webster  Theile  have  made; 
this  music  festival  a  regular  annual  affair. 

The  youngest  artist,  Marcia  Mendelson,  aged  15, 
was  the  soloist  in  Mozart’s  Piano  Concerto  in  A 
Minor,  assisted  by  Ruth  Johnson,  piano  and  organ  j 
instructor  in  the  Lighthouse  Music  School. 
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